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A POET’S STORY. 


BY HENRY J. VERNON. 


yet, among the whole list of poets who have 
breathed their suffering into song, there is none 
who demands more sympathy than he. 

Cowper’s life makes one of the saddest chapters 
in literary history, and there is nothing in the 
record to detract from our sympathy by being 
forced to admit that many of his sorrows were 
of his own making, as is the case when we 

S analyze the troubles which Byron and Burns 
pictured in such glowing verse. The taint of 
insanity, perhaps inherited, cast its shadow over 
the whole course of an existence that would 
otherwise have been quiet and serene, and 
toward the close of his life it deepened into a 
night which was only at short intervals cleared 
away from the brilliant mind and loving nature. 

There are few romantic incidents to chronicle 

: in his history ; it holds neither passionate love nor 
3 hate; his life was as free as his verse from the 

recklessness or vice which stained the career of 

hiiviid Goeieila: ; only too many of the world’s famous minstrels. 

> William Cowper was born toward the close of 

HERE is scarcely a poet of the last century } 1781, in the venerable old rectory of Berkhan- 
T whose writings have been so prized by ; stead, Hertfordshire. His father was a clergy- 

other poets as those of William Cowper, } man, at one time chaplain to George II, and on 

and yet where that chief essential of the ; both sides of his house he was connected with 

bard, imagination, is concerned, he seems to us, } England’s titled aristocracy. Indeed, his mother 

regarding him through the distance, to fall far } traced her pedigree back to Henry III, and— 

below several of his brethren who were among } what we can fancy her son must have prized still 

his warmest admirers. } more highly—ranked among later ancestors one 

Certain poems of his remain household treas- } of the kings of the mental world, in the person 

ures, and the children of several generations have ; of John Dormer, the metaphysical poet. 
counted John Gilpin’s famous ride among their 3 That mother died when Cowper was a child of 
earliest essays in learning and repeating verse, } six; but the poem addressed long years after to 
while “The Task’ has been as much a matter} her picture—perhaps the sweetest and most 
of necessity in every book-case as the comfort- touching he ever produced—shows not only the 
able article of furniture its opening pages} tenderness of his own nature, but proves the 
celebrate has in every parlor. It seems odd that } elevated character of the parent whose virtues 
the man who showed not only such gifts of ; had been so striking as to impress themselves 
quaint humor, but an appreciation of down- ; indelibly on his infantile mind. 

right fun, should have possessed the melancholy Following close on the loss of his mother, an 

character which belonged to this pleasant singer; ‘ affliction which he felt with a er ute 
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COWPER’S BIRTHPLACE, 


his age, as children endowed with keen sensi- { 
tiveness do feel trouble, came a new misfortune } 
—one; too, from which it should seem his tender : 
years ought to have spared him. He was con- ; 
signed to a boarding-school, where, from the 
account he gives when long decades lay between 
him and that season, he must have suffered 
tortures from the cruelty of older boys, as so | 
many poor little mites have done under the } 
system of conducting schools which still remains : 
a blot on English morals and humanity. 

He found a special tormentor in a precocious 
young brute of fifteen, of whom he stood in such 
dread that he dared not look in his face. With } 
the peculiar reticence of a nature like his, } 
Cowper bore for two whole years the barbarous ; 
treatment of this tyrant without a complaint; but, 
at the end of that time, his sufferings were 
discovered, and he was removed to the noted | 
Westminster school, where he spent what seem | 
to have been seven years of sufficient personal 
comfort and mental advantage. 

At the end of that period, his father appren- ; 
ticed him, against his wishes, to an attorney, in 
whose office he remained for three years; but 
neither while there, nor during his later residence } 
in the Temple for. the completion of his studies, 
does he seem to have been at all earnest in 
preparing himself for the position which family 
influence had in store, that of Clerk to the 
House of Lords. It was while living in the 
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Temple that Cowper 

showed the first symp- 
toms of the species of 
insanity which nowa- 
days we term melan- 
cholia. His father’s 
death was followed by 
a fresh sorrow —that 
of having an engage- 
ment he had formed 
with a cousin abruptly 
broken off by her par- 
ents; and these 
troubles, added to 
growing pecuniary 
cares and the insur- 
mountable horror of 
entering into public 
life, preyed on his 
gloomy and over-sensi- 
tive spirit till, when 
religious excitement 
added itself to his woes, 
his mind suddenly gave 
way. He conceived the 
horrible idea that he 
had committed the mysterious unpardonable sin 
on which certain divines of the last century 
dwell so much, and the agonies he endured have 
been poignantly painted in both poems and 
letters. 

It proved necessary to place him in an asylum; 
but, at the expiration of eighteen months, he 
came out so well restored, that a decade passed 
before he was again attacked by his malady. 
He had been obliged to relinquish all hope of 
accepting either of the positions which his 
relatives obtained for him. The bare attempt to 
undertake public duties nearly upset his brain 
anew; so he retired into the country, and took 
up his abode in the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Unwin. His friendship with the latter has 
been celebrated in his poems, and, after the 
husband’s death, he continued to reside with 
her—first at Olney, and later at Weston. 

No man ever had a more faithful friend, for 


} Mrs. Unwin was not only his congenial com- 
3 gs 
panion, but his unwearied nurse during seasons 


of bodily and mental ill-health. Although he 
had written a good deal of fugitive verse, 
Cowper did not become a poet until he was 
fifty years of age—perhaps the only instance on 
record of a man who has achieved fame begin- 
ning his work so late in life. 

His earliest volume, consisting mostly of 
religious poems, seemed at first to attract little 
attention, but became later very popular; and 
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from that time his success steadily increased, till ; Austen, he was the ardent friend of his cousin, 
in 1784 it culminated in the triumph which } Lady Hesketh, the sister of the Theodora Cowper 
followed the publication of his master - piece, ; whom he loved in his youth, and whom he never 
«The Task.”’ saw after the opposition of her parents brought 

The society of Lady Austen, with whom Mrs. their pretty idyl toa sudden close. For years he 
Unwin and the poet had formed a close } was separated from Lady Hesketh, because after 
intimacy, produced a strong effect on his : her marriage she resided on the Continent; but, 
mind. She seems, besides her great powers of } when she became a widow, she returned to Eng- 
sympathetic affection, to have been an unusually } land to find her relative a famous man, and 
cheerful woman, full of spirit and gayety; and } their old intercourse was resumed. 
the ballad of John Gilpin was composed, one § Cowper’s poems and letters form a very fair 
night, after Cowper had listened to her bright § autobiography—they reveal the sweetness and 
rendition of the legend. Indeed, it is probable ; gentleness of his character, his love of nature, 
that, save for her, his most renowned poem } and his extreme affection for dumb animals. 
would never have been conceived. She had for ; Indeed, his pet hares played such an important 
along time urged him to undertake something in part in his epistles, were the subject of such 
blank verse, and he at length consented. But, ; graceful verses, and occupied so much of his 
no theme which he deemed suitable presenting { jeisure time, that one who loves his writings 
itself to his fancy, he begged her to propose one. ; learns to feel a deep interest in them. 

“Qh, you can never be in want of a subject ; The portrait which heads this article is con- 
—you can write on any,” she answered, then } sidered the best ever painted of him, and was 
added, laughing: ‘‘ Write about this sofa on } done by Abbot in 1792. When it was completed, 
which I sit !’’ ’ Cowper wrote to a friend: ‘How do you 

He seized in earnest on the idea, beginning in ; imagine I have been occupied during these last 
a very epic strain, and, when he had finished 'ten days? In sitting—not on cockatrice eggs, 
“The Sofa,’’ composed the other poems. He } nor yet to gratify mere idle humor, nor because 
gave to the whole the name of ‘The Task,” in ? I was too ill to move: but because my Cousin 
recognition of the work having been per 
formed at his triend’s command; and sel- 
dom has a woman set any man a more 
important one, little as Lady Austen or 
the poet realized the fact. 

It is sad to read that later the friend- 
ship between the pair came to an abrupt 
end. Lady Austen took lasting offense 
at a letter which he wrote her, full of 
reproof, and pointing out that she held 
too fanciful ideas in regard to their rela- 
tionship. This certainly was not a poetical 
thing for him to do; and, since the brill- 
iant woman’s sentiments were evidently 
as platonic as his own, one wishes he had 
hot essayed the role of stern mentor and 
moratist toward a person whom he him- 
self describes in’ terms which depict a 
very lovely character. 

* Discover but a wish to serve her,’’ he 
Says, in a letter to a friend, ‘and she % 
never forgets it; not only thanks you, 
but the tears will start to her eyes at the 
recollection of the smallest service. With 
these fine feelings, she has the most, 


and the most harmless, vivacity you can 
imagine.” 








Platonie friendships played an impor- 
tant part in Cowper’s life; for, besides ~e 
his intimacy with Mrs. Unwin and Lady OOWPER AND HIS PETS. 
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Johnson has an aunt who has a longing desire of 
my picture, and because he would, therefore, 
bring a painter from London to draw it. For 
this purpose, I have been sitting, as I say, these 
ten days, and am heartily glad that my sitting- 
time is over.” 

The poet was evidently much pleased with the 
result, for we find him indulging in doggerel 
concerning it, to another correspondent : 

“Abbot is painting me so true, 
That, trust me, you would stare 

And hardly know at the first view 
If I was here or there.” 








Of his personal appearance at this period, one 
of his biographers says: 

‘«« From his figure, as it first appeared to me in 
his sixtysecond year, I should imagine he must 
; have been very comely in youth; and little had 
} time injured his countenance, since his features 
} expressed at that period of life all the powers 
} of his mind and all the sensibility of his heart. 
: He was of middle stature, rather strong than 

delicate in the form of his limbs. The color of 
his hair was a light-brown, that of his eyes a 
bluish-gray, and his complexion ruddy. In his 
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DEREHAM CHURCH. 


dress, he was neat and not finical; in his diet, 
temperate and not dainty. 

‘* He had an air of pensive reserve in his deport- 
ment, and his extreme shy sometimes often pro- 
duced in his manner an indescribable mixture of 
awkwardness and dignity; but no being could 
be more truly graceful when he was in perfect 
health and perfectly pleased with his society. 
Toward women in particular, his behavior and 
conversation were delicate and fascinating in the 
highest degree.” 

Poets and essayists have never wearied of 
praising ‘“‘The Task’’ in glowing terms, any 
more than the public has of reading it. Had he 
possessed far less genius than was his portion, 


Cowper would have filled a prominent place in 
English literature, from the fact that he brought 
about a thorough reform from the affectations of 
the preceding generation of poets, and still 
higher claim, he was the first, as a distinguished 
critic has well said, ‘‘who ventured to make 
the fireside heroic, or set in front all that is 
hevpy and beautiful.” 

In 1786, Cowper and Mrs. Unwin removed 
from Olney to Weston, in order to be close to 
3 Lady Hesketh. There, the poet was seized with 
another attack of insanity, which left him 
afflicted by terrible melancholy. To increase 
his troubles, Mrs. Unwin, grown an old woman, 
began to fail in body and mind. Cowper was 
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ust his companion of long years paid visits to their genius, and, among its countless chaplets, the 

ad numerous friends, who tried in every way to cheer most’ beautiful is this wreath of immortelles 

res them. But the case of both was hopeless. Mrs. laid there by Elizabeth Browning: 

ers Unwin’s mental faculties weakened gradually— ; “It is a place where poets crowned may feel the heart's 

rt, the poet was mad. At length, it became necessary decaying ; 

an for those interested to take decisive steps... The It is a place where happy saints.may weep amid their 

of two were placed under the charge of trusty com-j ..'” oh qriet nnd heaiebaiii line: ucatarore 

3 8 petent persons, and in 1796 Mrs. Unwin, died. lauguish— 

his. Cowper lived till the spring of 1800, and, $ Earth surely now may give her ¢aim to whom she gave her 
during that period, there were intervalg when caguia. 

=} 


his reason returned, and he even showed bright 
flashes of intellectual vigor. 

He was buried in Dereham Church, and Lady 
Hesketh erected the monument which marks the 


spot. 


now sought after by the noble and gifted; he and 








That grave is a shrine to every lover of 


And now, what time ye all, may read with dimming tears 
his story, 

How discord on the music fell, and darkness on the glory ; 

And how, when one by one sweet sounds and- wandering 
lights departed, 











He wore no less a loving face because so broken-hearted.” 








THE DREAM OF 


I preamep, at midnight’s charméd hour, 
My false love came to me; 

No vision raised by fancy’s power 
More real could seem to be. 


He took the pledge-ring from my hand. 
He crushed it *neath his foot, 

And in its place another band 
Of lustrous pearls he put. 


I wandered down the garden-path, 
To see the myrtle fair 

I planted for my bridal-wreath 
And nursed with tender care ; 





Then broke the band of pearls in twain 
And fell upon the ground. 

T sought, but sought it all in vain— 
The ring was never found. 


1 











The tide’s o'er the wall. Sleep on, my builders, 
A Till it shall have wrought its will. 
w. XCV.—24. 


; MY BUILDERS. 
in 
ght BY FLORENCE R. BACON. 
3 of 
till "Twas a wonderful kingdom they builded, It's cruel to wake and find it vanished— 
So close to the sun-kissed strand, To watch it vanishing, crueler still. 
hed And, their labors complete, they were sleeping, 
ake My three, on the snowy sand. You will weep o’er it when you waken, 
is § To-night you'll dream it’s still fair ; 
The breeze kissed their dainty faces, You will build another to-morrow, 
And tangled their curls of gold. With the still tide waiting there. 
ved Close to your kingdom the tide is creeping— 
to Ah me! but the story’s old. And, in all the coming. to-morrow, 
ith Oh, my precious ones, fast asleep, 
va You'd no thought of your kingdom’s danger, You will build, and joy in building— 
For the walls were high and wide, You will watch the wrecks, and weep. 
‘ase And 80 filled with steepled churches, 
an, And strongly builded beside. ; And my prayer for you is, my darlings, 
was ; My prayer with my great love fraught : 
3 
5 





BY GERTIE V. 
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THE DESERTED. 
GUERNSEY. 


And lo! my precious myrtle there, 
That bloomed so fresh and free, 
Changed to the emblem of despair, 

The darksome rosemary. 


Prophetic vision of the night, 
No fortune-telling seer 

I need to read thy meaning right— 
The omened doom is near ! 


The charméd ring that love endears 
Was broken, like thy faith ; 

The pearls have melted into tears, 
The dream foreshadows death. 


The myrtle turned to rosemary, 
A funeral-wreath to make ; 

And broke the ring he gave to me, 
As soon my heart shall break. 






God grant you may sleep after building, 
While the tide’s wrecking work is wrought ! 
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HE meeting will please 
come to order,’’ said 
Esther Morgan, 
bringing her gavel 
down forcibly on the 
table amid the chat- 

tering of her class- 

mates. 

“Harry, girls!” 
cried Sadie Browne. ‘Queen 
Esther is getting cross.”’ 

The girls became quiet, 
and the officers took their 
places. Kitty Kline, the 
secretary, climbed to a high stool by the desk at 
-which she presided, looking much like a demure 
kitten, and Anna Fairchild hurried to the treas- 
urer’s corner and grasped the insignia of her 
office, a toy bank in which the funds of the class 
were deposited, together with a much-used screw- 
driver, by means of which they were liberated. 

Esther untied the ribbon stretched across the 
president's chair to guard it from profane 
intrusion, and, seating herself, said sadly: 

“This is our very last class- meeting, girls. 
Next week we graduate!” 

‘* We ought to have celebrated the occasion by 
a ‘spread,’’’ exclaimed Sadie. ‘“‘ Why didn’t we 
think? Oh, I sigh for Briggs’s and Colham’s 
fried oysters, and D’Arblee’s delicious ices !”’ 

Sadie was interrupted by groans and hisses from 
the girls. But Esther frowned on such levity, 
and inquired with dignity: +‘ Has the occasion 
no solemnity for you, girls—no sadness?” 

‘Plenty, responded irrepressible Sadie. 
‘*We’re always solemn when there’s nothing 
in the larder,” indicating, by a wave of her 
hand, a cupboard where the girls had kept their 
“* goodies.” 

“You are getting too old to talk such non- 
sense, Sadie,’’ said dignified Esther. 
must remember that you graduate next week, 
and become a woman.” ; 





‘‘ Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof,’ ; 


replied Sadie, saucily. “I hate to leave the 


‘Sem’ and the girls as much as you do, Esther. : 


But how glorious to be free! Let’s not think 


of the good-byes. Let’s talk about the happy 
days we mean to have.” 
(426) 


“You 3 


‘Rather about what we mean to make of our- 
selves,” and Miriam Stacy’s brown eyes smiled 
gravely. 

“There speaks our earnest Miriam,” said 
Anna Fairchild. “And she is right, girls. We 
are almost women now, and must think of some- 
thing besides pleasure. I wish you'd all agree 
to a thing I’ve been thinking about and mean 
to try.” 

“Oh! one of Anna’s startling schemes for 
revolutionizing the world!’ groaned Sadie. 
‘Any more five-mile walks before breakfast, 





; 
} Anna 2?’ referring to a proceeding into which © 


5 


Anna had once beguiled the class. 
“TI hope it isn’t anything dreadfully strong- 
’ minded,”’ sighed Cora Dayton, a pale pretty girl 
of eighteen. ‘You remember you took us all 
to a woman-suffrage meeting once.” 

“And, worst of all,” exclaimed Kitty Kline, 
shaking her dainty fist, ‘she organized an anti- 
confectionery society, and tried to have us 
substitute fruit for D’Arblee’s bon-bons.” 

‘‘You would never do anything original if I 

} didn’t stir you up, girls,’ pleaded Anna, in self- 
’ defense, after the laughter over Kitty’s accusa- 
tion had subsided. 

‘*T am afraid that is true,’’ admitted Esther 
Morgan, reluctantly. ‘Anna has been a real 
inspiration to us. How many good things she 

has helped us to! We should never have formed 
; that reading-circle outside of our school-work, 
3 which we have enjoyed so much, if it had not 
; been for Anna. And she has been the prime 
$ mover in our botanizing and field-parties.”’ 
> ‘Yes, and she persuaded me to loosen my 
corsets, and Sadie to give up her coffee. We 
} never have those terrible headaches now, though 
Sadie shivers over her cold water in the 
morning, and I look like Mrs. Dr. Stubbs — and 
$ you all know how distressingly stout she is.’ 
And Kitty put her two little hands on her pretty 
rounded waist, and tried in vain to clasp them 
about it. 
> «What is your new plan, dear?” 
thoughtful Miriam. 
‘‘ Just this: you have all heard me say that 
aed girl should learn some lucrative work or 
; trade by which she could become self-supporting 
$if circumstances obliged. I think a woman 
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should know how to keep accounts and some- It was well understood by the girls that 
thing about business quite as much as a man. } Miriam’s parents were not wealthy, and were 
For my part, I am not content to have men} fitting their daughter fora teacher. Regretting 
arrogate to themselves everything in the world ; her hasty speech, Esther rejoined, with a certain 
that is really worth: knowing.” Peay graciousness of manner that had won for 

“For goodness sake!’ exclaimed Sadie.{her the title of “Queen”: ‘Forgive me, 
“What do you want us to do? Learn to be} Miriam. I did not mean intellectual labor, 
porters and coal-diggers, or cooks and chamber- like that of an artist or teacher; but, as Sadie 
maids and seamstresses, and sit in the intelli- ; says, ‘to haunt intelligence-offices, waiting for a 
gence-offices, waiting for positions?” position.’ ’’ 

“ How absurd you are, Sadie!’’ Anna replied, ; “And mix with those horrid woman’ s-rights 
somewhat offended. ‘I only want each °83 } women, who wear divided skirts and short hair 
to promise that, before our reunion in 1885, she } and want to yote!’’ exclaimed Cora, whose ideas 
will earn a certain sum of money by her own : of business, bygiene, and politics were vague. 
efforts. It isn’t so much the money that I care ‘“‘And not have time or freedom for travel or 
about; it is the knowledge and training we will: fun?’ queried Sadie. ‘‘When we've been 

? ; wearing ourselves to shadows over lessons and 

Anna looked anxiously about, to watch the ; rules and regulations all these years !’’ 
effect of her words. ‘“‘No dress—no parties—no flirtations— no 

Blank amazement was pictured on Cora} lovers!” Kitty's sweet childish face was very 
Dayton’s face. Cora was a blonde, with hair of } doleful, as she summed up the woes that 
the lightest straw-color, lips of the faintest } ’ would result from the adoption of Anna’s plan, 
pink, transparent skin, through which the veins | “‘T don’t mean that you shall work all the 
gleamed softly, and eyes of a pale placid blue. ; time, or dreadfully hard—of course not. . I 

New ideas startled Cora. She had never : simply suggest that we pledge ourselves in this 
possessed any but second-hand ones. When at} way, 80 we may learn business habits and 
home, she was content to be dependent on father $ methods. Suppose we each try to earn one 
and brother. Her classmates and teachers did ; hundred. dollars.” 

Cora’s thinking at Merlingtown Seminary. She} ‘‘That isn’t very much,’’ said Kitty Kline, 
was ever ready to follow another's lead. A good-; thinking of the rapidity with which that sum 
natured placidity was her distinguishing trait. had often melted away before the temptations 

Kitty Kline opened her bright eyes and rosy } of confectioners and jewelers and dry - goods 
mouth to their furthest extent, and nearly ; establishments. For Kitty loved pretty things, 
slipped off her stool in mingled curiosity and } Sand a wealthy uncle, whose adopted child she 
mirth. ; was, supplied her with unlimited pocket-money. 

Queen Esther was perplexed and dubious and “Little to spend, but a great deal to earn,” 
somewhat haughty. remarked the president, wisely. <‘‘ Did you ever 

Anna Fairchild’s troubled gaze met Miriam } earn a dollar in your life, Kitty dear ?”’ 

Stacy’s, as it flashed her a glance of undisguised ‘Not a cent!’’ was the woe-begone response. 
approval, and a softly uttered ‘‘ Bravo, Anna!”’ “Poor little Miss Absurdity !’’ laughed Sadie, 
broke the silence. ‘‘How will she ever learn business habits and 

Then Sadie Browne exclaimed, her eyes danc- ; methods?” imitating Anna’s dictatorial tone to 
ing with fun; ‘ What a dear old crank you are, } the life. 

Anna!’’ The class of *83 had not pored over Dr. 

“You consider anyone who doesn’t think just } Hopkins’s outline study of man for nothing. 
as you do is a crank, Sadie,’ retorted Anna, } No, indeed! Did they not all remember his 
quickly, > definition of an absurdity, as something 

“Anna is not a crank, but a reformer,”’ said } ‘opposed to a“ mathematical demonstration ’’? 
Miriam, the peacemaker. And what could that mean. but Kitty Kline? 

“Not that, either. I’m only progressive.”’ ’ During her school life, she had been uniformly 

“But, Anna, you surely don’t mean we are to } and absolutely opposed to mathematical demon- 
work—just like common persons?”’ and Queen } stration, from cash accounts to astronomy. Even 





~“ 
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PRIOR 


Esther’s lip curled scornfully. > those enchanting problems in trigonometry, 
A hot fiush stained Miriam Stacy’s olive } }which one could work on for days without 
cheek, but she said bravely: ‘If Anna did ; coming in sight of a solution, had failed to win 


mean that, Esther, I fail td see anything degrad- ' ’her admiration. Hence ber name. 


ing or dishonorable in honest work.” ‘« How can we earn a hundred dollars, Anna?”’ 
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Sadie inquired, gravely. ‘It will be easy enough ; fortunate enough to be accepted. I have taught 


fot you aud Miriam—she will teach, and you 
can do anything; but Kitty -— peer, pardon, 
Kitty—are so stupid.” 

“Kitty is musical, and you draw and paint 
beautifully, Sadie; and I can’t do either,” 


in the seminary two years; have had classes in 
algebra, rhetoric, English literature and history, 
American’ history, and botany, and have met 
with fair success. My salary has been $375 
yearly, so I have earned more than the sum 


Anna suggested. ‘“ Why ‘not turn your talents required. I love my work and my pupils, and 


te account ?’” 


’ have tried to be to them a friend as well as a 


“Perhaps some of you will earn it at one $ teacher.” 
grand effort,’ suggested Miriam. ‘But you} ‘We all know what a friend you can be!” 
won't have the experience and growth we will} cried Sadie, gratefully. 


have, who must drudge for it." 
Anna Fairchild was the daughter of a self- 
made man, who had instilled into her many of 


: “You don’t say what a dear, brave, patient 
j gin you have been; but we can guess,’’ added 
g 


Esther. 


his own progressive ideas. She had been the} ‘Ah! a teacher's work calls for patience,” 


leading spirit in the class of °83, and was ever 


returned Miriam. “Sometimes, 1 have grown 


on the alert for something new. Anna was tall { so discouraged. It isa fearful responsibility, this 


and angular, with dark curls, which clustered 
over her head as profusely as ideas gathered 


within it. The keen brown eyes were clear and; ‘Cora, let's have your story.” 


critical, but could grow wonderfully tender. 
Quick to observe, thoroughly truthful, she was 


training young minds in lessons of honor and 
womanhood.” 

And Queen 
Esther flashed a sudden sweet smile at the girl 
who sat so quiet in her arm-chair. 


inclined to be a little impatient with dullness or ; All felt a subtle change in Cora Dayton. She 


timidity or unfairness. 
Anna was used to having her plans ridiculed 
and condemned ; but, as she usually carried her } 


’ was more independent, more self-sustained, than 


of old, and her classmates turned to her with 
3 interest. 





point, she felt confident of success now. The : ; The quick tears sprang to Cora’s blue eyes as 
girls were sure to yield in the end. After much } ‘she began in a low voice: “I wrote to you, 
discussion and persuasion, they agreed to the } girls, of my father’s death a few months after 
plan, though all but Miriam and Anna declared } our graduation, but I did not tell you that he 
they had no idea how the money was to be } left brother Charlie and me poor. 


earned. ; “It was a strange experience,” Cora con- 
It was decided to keep the agreement secret } tinued, smiling sadly at the girls’ expres- 
from friends and relatives, and that none of the ; sions of sympathy. ‘Where I had had a 


girls should speak of their experiences to each }hundred dollars for the asking before, I did 
other, should they meet or write before the two >not have one hundred cents now. Charlie is 
years passed. older than I, and different; brave and proud 
And so the meeting adjourned. ‘It is not so } and independent, and he at once went to work 
much the pain of the parting,’’ says Bulwer, } settling’ up papa’s affairs. Charlie sold the 
‘‘as the how and where we are to meet again } house, the furniture, and the horses — every- 
the face about to vanish from our view.” } thing—and paid all papa’s debts. We had only 
Two years later. six young women met in the} a few hundred dollars left, and went to live 
‘senior’ room of Merlingtown Seminary. Time} in a horrid little boarding-house. I did 
had developed and beautified each one, but a} nothing but ery all the time, and, when I found 
strange constraint held them speechless. Esther } people snubbing me, and the girls I had been 
Morgan broke the silence: ‘ Will you open the } intimate with engaged when I called, I begged 
experience meeting, Miriam dear? Tell us {Charlie to take me away from Rochester. We 
what you have done with the two years.” {went to Philadelphia. Charlie got a position as 
Miriam Stacy leaned her graceful head, which book-keeper, and worked so hard! I did 
sat on the slender neck like a white lily on its { nothing but ery, and think of papa and the good 
stem, against one strong slender hand as she | ’ things we used to have. Poor Charlie, he was 
said : § — so patient. 
‘“«T can tell little that you do not know. After} “One day, I came across Anna's picture, and 
I graduated, I spent the summer at home, study- } remembered our agreement. ae! I said: ‘Of 
ing hard, for the most part, the work I was to $ oo I can’t do anything now.’ I thought J 
begin in the autumn. I applied for a vacancy } ’ should earn the money from papa in some way. 
in the Tylerville Ladies’ Seminary, and was} Then I recollected how, when Anna proposed it 
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I thought it so silly for girls with rich fathers to ** You’re just splendid !’’ exclaimed. ; Sadie. 
try and earn money, and that. work was ony «FT, always,.envied you the power to make the 
for the poor, ‘Surely, I am poor enough!’, I} lovely, things you used to at school.” 
said, Then I thought what wonderful things I} ‘:And oh, Cora! I want lots of beautiful fancy- 
could do with.a-hundred dollars. Afterward it; work for my house, and laces and embroideries 
came to me how selfish I had been, and I deter-}.for my ‘trousseau,’ and you shall do them!’ 
mined to turn over a new leaf. eried Kitty Kline, betraying the secret she had 
“It was hard work. First, I got out my { been trying so hard to keep till it came her turn 
pretty pictures and ‘bric-a-brac’ that I had kept ; to speak. 
stored away, and made our rooms, more home- “Why, Kitty Kline! are you going to be 
like. Charlie was sospleased, and then I told ; married?’’ cried the girls. ‘Tell, us at once 
him I was going to be a better girl. I didn’t ; what that beautiful ring on your finger means!” 
tell him of our agreement, but I began to plan Kitty laughed, blushed, dimpled, and was 
about. earning money., I thought of so many } more bewitching than of old, 
things, but I, could do none of them. « Well, girls,” she said, with a pretty. little 
“So I painted some little cards and holly- {air of importance, ‘| I jyst went in for fun, after 
wood articles and tried to sell, them; but no one 3 I left school! Such delightful balls and Germans 
would buy them, and I grew so discouraged! 3} and dinners as,I enjoyed! Such, gay times,at 
One day, I was in the rooms of the Woman’s 3 Saratoga and Newport and Lake George! ,1 
Exchange, and overheard a lady who was $thought of my promise occasionally, | but did 
anxious to get some lace-work done. The 3} nothing about it till last summer. .My mother’s 
saleswoman .said they were so hurried it was ; sister lives in a queer little country-place, and 
impossible. she wished me so much to visit her; that I)con- 
“You remember, girls, the only thing I ever ; sented.. I thought nothing would induce me to 
knew much about was fancy-work. So I plucked stay there more than a week or so. 
up courage, and told her I could do it. She 3 ‘*You know I can sing,’’ continued, Kitty, who 
wanted to see some of my efforts. The next had a voice like a lark’s. ‘And I actually got 
| 
3 








day, 1 took some pieces to her, with which she } ten scholars in vocal culture, and became so 
was delighted. I made her a handkerchief, and } interested in them—and. in Walter, who was 
she paid me five dollars. Since then, I have had } spending the summer there—that, I was at aunty’s 
work from her and the Woman’s Exchange, in 3 until autumn, and went home engaged. 
which she is interested. Ihave done all kinds} ‘J think 1 learned the value of money, earn- 
of needle-work in lace, worsted, and silk § } ing it myself—I may not earn any more, but I’m 
embroidery, also etching and painting, so I got} going to help Walter save it, Ican trust him 
my earnings up to a hundred dollars three } completely.. He’s just grand, girls! We are to 
weeks ago. I can’t originate designs, but I can } be married in October, and I’m so happy!’ con- 
copy anything. cluded Kitty, incoherently. 

“And oh, girls, I have been so much happier! After Kitty had been kissed and congratulated, 
It has been so nice to help Charlie, and so good } Anna Fairchild was called on to speak : 
to have something to think of besides our mis- ‘«] began busying myself about different things 
fortunes.” And Cora, who had never talked for } as soon as I went home,” she said. ‘‘ My work 
so long a time in her life before, without some- } was not planned, like Miriam’s, but I had more 
one from whom to take the cue, paused for } resources than the rest of you. My father pub- 
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breath. lishes three different newspapers, and I learned 
The girls had listened with wet eyes to their ; to set type in his office some years ago. After | 
friend’s story. : : graduated, I went into his office again; setting 
“You're a trump, Cora—a regular heroine!’’ } type, reading proof, or writing locals and edito- 
said Anna, warmly. | rials, and my father paid measmall salary. L lac 


Miriam Stacy kissed her softly, murmuring: always 4 mania for scribbling, so I used to write 
* Brave little girl!” j Hiatle stories and send them to different, period- 
“You have done wonders, Cora,” said Esther. ; icals, that invariably sent them back. I grew dis- 
“But why didn’t you let us know? We might } couraged and blue, for I longed to be recognized 
have helped you, and would have been so glad to }.as a writer; but I kept at it. About six months 
do it.” ago, my first story was accepted. Since then, | 
“I did want to write you at first,” said Cora, ers had several published, and have been paid 





“but Charlie wouldn’t let me. He said it would } for them. The tide is beginning to turn, and I 
be begging for sympathy.” shall keep on till my success is sure. 
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“My oddest experience was in the Western 
‘@ity where I went to visit my brother. At first, 
I did nothing besides drive and visit’; ‘but I did 
not like the place nor the people over-much. I 
“liked the life and energy and activity I saw; but, 
having no part in it, I felt like a butterfly in a 
bee-hive: Then I began to work, and found 
the city enchanting. While I was ‘only a useless 
idler, it is not strange that discontent crept into 
my heart. One morning, I saw an advertisement 
in the paper: 

‘**Wanrep: A young lady compositor. Call 
at No. 50, Burton Block.’ 

‘«T put on my wraps and went down. I found 
the room, opened the door, after several unan- 
swered knocks, and stepped into a crowd of men 
and the usual accompanying cloud of tobacco- 
smoke. You can’t think how crude and embar- 
rassed I felt! A tall blonde young man stepped 
forward, in answer to my inquiry for the editor. 
I faltered out my errand, and was told that his 
brother had charge of the business department, 
and would not be in before two o'clock. Sol 
left my name, and, promising to call again, thank- 
fully closed the door on all those curious staring 
men, inwardly vowing never to enter the office 
again. 

** But, when afternoon came, my courage rose ; 
once more I sought ‘No. 50, Burton Block.’ 
Much to my relief, I found only two persons 
present; one, the editor, whom I had met in the 
morning. He introduced me to his brother. 
After a few inquiries in regard to my experience 
and qualifications, he informed me that I 
could begin work. I had hardly expected to be 
snapped up so quickly. 

‘«When I told my friends what I had done, I 
brought a storm of inquiry and reproach on my 
unlucky head. But none of them hit on the 
secret wherein lay the charm of the work: that 
it took me out of myself and my own petty 
annoyances and heartaches, and gave me some- 
thing to think of—an object! 

«The paper on which I worked had just been 
started by the three Judson brothers, and it has 
prospered. I worked for them nine or ten weeks, 
and then left because warm weather had come, 
and I wanted leisure for excursions. And I was 
going home in June. 

«“T think I learned self-control there, as well 
as some other things. My employers and 
associates were thoughtful and courteous, but I 
necessarily found my position very different 
from that which I had held in my father’s office. 
Looking back now, I think I may have been 
somewhat exacting. I missed certain little 


attentions to which I had been accustomed, but ; 








was otherwise treated in a perfectly gentleman- 
like way.” Anna stopped abruptly, and then 
added:  ‘« Now, Esther, do call on Sadie.” 

“T didn't suppose “you ‘had ‘half finished,” 
cried Sadie, regretfully. “‘My story sounds 
very prosaic after the thrilling ones I have heard. 
I worried a good deal at first, for I felt sure I 
should be the only one to fail to win the hundred 
dollars. The village where we live is small, and 
had no greenhouse. I persuaded papa to fit upa 
small one, and J took charge of it. It has been a 
success. I have had a boy of fifteen to do heavy 
work, but I have taken charge of the flowers, 
potting and planting and trimming, myself, 
besides making up orders. We have frequent 
’ parties and entertainments in Snowdon where 
} flowers are wanted, and the townspeople have 
been glad to be able to get them near at hand. 

‘Tt has been successful, financially. It has 
almost paid already its first cost, besides 
expenses. I have liked the work, and have 
been very happy with my flowers. 

**Socially, too, it has been useful, for the 
young people often congregate in my green- 
house and gardens, and patronize them liberally, 
besides enlivening me.”’ 

Esther’s voice faltered slightly as she began: 
“«T went into society at once after I graduated,” 
she said. ‘Mother and I live by ourselves, 
and she had not been out much since father’s 
? death till I came home. We had many friends 
} oh ! I was so happy, girls, for the first eight 
$months. But then I began to lose my interest 
in those pleasures. Everything seemed empty 
and dull, and I grew restless and discontented.” 

“«Why, Esther?” asked Kitty, in surprise. 

“Never mind why, Kitty,”’ Esther answered, 
gravely. ‘I was listless and miserable, and so 
’ I looked about me for something to do. 
} «You know my grandfather left me a large 
property. I felt that I ought to be competent to 
manage my own business-affairs and money- 
matters. Judge Gray, my lawyer, is a warm 
friend of mother’s and mine, and I persuaded 
him to let me read law under his direction. I 
have been doing that for more than a year, and 
meanwhile have done copying and other work 
for him so as to earn my hundred dollars. [| 
have been more content than before, and have 
gained a knowledge of business, law, and 
finance that I should be loth to resign.”’ 

“Tf that isn’t just like you!” cried Sadie. 
“Hurrah for ‘Queen Esther,’ the lawyer of 
1g3 1 

And so the girls told their stories, but not one 
made full confession. 
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Miriam Stacy did not speak of the many 
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hours when heart and brain were alike weary— 
when, crushed by the burden of , home ,and 
school, she had longed to cast them all aside, 
and her life ‘with them. She did not tell the 
girls how she had made herself one with her 
pupils, identifying herself with their interests, 
or what an inspiration her own beautiful life 
tad been. 





Kitty, rapt in her new love, had forgotten her 
countless flirtations and the many men she had 
found interesting before the true knight came. 

Cora did not tell how bravely she had fought 
against discontent and her own fatal weakness, 
Nor did Sadie relate her struggles with bugs 
id worms and plumbers, or speak of certain 
love-episodes among the flowers. 


What hint did Anna Fairchild give these class- } 
mates of the doubts that had made the years a } 


and learned too late—as we learn so many 
things—that the brightness of her young life 
went with him. 

The girls had agreed to finish the day with a 
little dinner at the Raymond House. Here they 
talked over past and future more at length. 

‘Will you give up the work, now the money 
is earned ?’’ asked Anna, 

“No, indeed!’’ replied Sadie, voicing the 
sentiment of all. ‘If we drop one work, we'll 
take up another. ‘To be idle is to be miser- 


‘able,’ and heaven bless Anna for teaching us 


so!” And Sadie rose and proposed Anna’s 
health. 

Several other impromptu toasts followed, and 
then Miriam, in a few graceful words, called 
upon Anna to respond to ‘‘ working women.” 
It was a theme on which Anna was ever enthusi- 


struggle? What did Miriam Stacy; whose child- astic. 


like faith was as natural as her breath, know of 


5 
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‘Working women!” she cried, ‘the bete- 


the suffering of a soul like Anna’s? ‘ noir of fashionable nonentities! All honor to 


How little did Kitty Kline, blessedly content } 


them! Their lives are more earnest than ghose 


with Walter Haven’s love, know of the passion ; of women of leisure; and, therefore, their 
of envy in Esther Morgan’s breast? No one } influence is more powerful. 


noticed the tense lines about the proud lips. No $ 
one saw the slender hand pressed to Esther's { 


heart, as though it would crush down its pain. } 


No one knew how the weary girl was longing } 


‘Work makes women stronger, happier, more 
helpful. Work tends to self-development. From 
working women spring reforms in society, educa- 
tion, and morality—here’s long life and larger 


for the lover far away. Hers was the old story } opportunity to working women: 


of two proud spirits ; of exactions and jealousies, : 


of quarrels and misunderstandings, till matters } 


came to open rupture, and Esther bade him go, 


* Get leave to work 
In this world—'tis the best you get at all,’ 
* Get work ; get work : 
Be sure ’tis better than what you work to get.’ "* 
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On, tell me not of bygone hours, 
Of days no more I’! see— 

Which, though they never can return, 
Are dearer far to me 

Than future years that hope will tint 
With e’en delusive light. 

Though dearly do [ love the past, 
The future too is bright. 


My heart leaps forth to meet the years, 
The years that are to come; 

And they will bring full many a joy 
To this, my happy home. 

Thuse bygone hours can ne'er return— 
To wish them, is it right? 

No: though the olden days were glad, 
The future too is bright. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE DIARY OF LOUISE ARMYTAGE. 

April 10th, 1874. 

ANY times | have thought that I 
would keep a diary, ‘and, ‘as 
this is my nineteenth birth- 
day, and I am done forever 
with classes and governesses, 
I fancy this is a good moment 

at which to begin. And. first I must say some- 
thing about my past life. I have had a more 
eventful existence than usually falls to the lot of 
girls of my age, and then I have such a good 
and kind father, I do not think that there are 
many fathers and daughters that are devoted to 
each other to the extent that we are. When 
people pity me for having no brothers or sisters, 
I can always say to them; But there is papa; 
and, indeed, I have never felt the want of any 


other companionship. He has always been such } 
a companion for me, and has helped me in my } 


studies, and looked after my amusements, and 


chosen my dresses for me, and, best of all, he | 
has made me his friend and’constant associate, } 
just as though he were the mother that I lost ; 


when I was a baby. 
But there is something else that has struck 


me of late years as being very strange—a some- § 


thing that £ cannot define, much less describe, 
except in the words of a little French poem that 
1 read the other day : 
“I feel 
A love unknown that hovers round my path, 
Sweet as u perfume, vague as is a dream.” 

If I were a spiritualist, I might imagine that 
mamma’s spirit is always with me, taking care 
of me and watching over my welfare. Only 
there are things that happen altogether outside 
the realms of the spirits. For instance, when I 
was a little girl-at boarding-school near Paris, 
during papa’s absence in America, the cholera 
broke out in the city, and made its appearance at 
our school in its most virulent form. And, when 
I took it, Madame Lesage, the principal, was 
about to send me away to a hospital, when an 
elderly lady made her appearance suddenly, 
carried me off to her beautiful home, and nursed 
me night and day till I was perfectly well. I 

(482) 


shall never forget all that she did for me, and 
how, when ‘1 was at’ the worst, she watched over 
me without’ ever leaving mie for a single minute. 
And T never learned’ who she was, for, as soon as 
my recovery was. perfected, she sent me home to 
my father—-who'' Had‘ come’ back at once on 
hearing of my iWnéss—-and she would not even 
tel! me her nate." When I asked papa as to 


5 
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§ who she could possibly be; he said: ‘Dear 
child, she evidently wishes to remain unknown. 
Ask ‘nothing’ mote’ about her, but never forget 

) her, and let your thoughts of her mingle always 

with your prayers.” 

And, the other ‘day, when I took a fancy to 
that beautiful string’ of pearls that had once 
belonged” ‘to thée’‘Empress Eugénie, and was 
childish enough to shed a few tears when papa 
said he could not’afford to purchase for me such 
a costly ornament, what a wonderful thing 
happened!” For, when I awoke the next 
} morning, the pearls’ lay on my pillow in a 
lovely case of pale-blue velvet. And it was 
> not papa that had put them there, for he was as 


nn 
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; much surprised on hearing of them as I was 
: when I first’ saw them.’ Then, too, I am always 
¢ finding beautiful new dresses in my wardrobe— 
i a pink crape, embroidered with silver butterflies, 
or a white gauze, trimmed with Valenciennes 
‘lace, or something else equally elegant. I 
i declare, I must have had a fairy godmother. 
: But it seems to me as if my dear dead mother 
must have something to do with this delightful 
mystery, and I always feel like saying, at every 
new manifestation of its influence, Thank you, 
mamma ! 
I wonder why it is that I think so constantly 
about my mother, for she died long before I was 
> old enough to remember really anything about 
>her. I do not even know if I resemble her at 
> all. Thete is no picture of her in existence, so 
} far as I know, and papa does not like to have 
; me talk to him about her. He must have loved 
} her very dearly, to be so unwilling now even 
to mention or hear her name, and never to have 
married again in all these years. Perbaps the 
reason that she'is so constantly in my mind just 
now is simple enough. For 1 am going to be 
pews and I think that every young girl 
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needs the presence and the loye of a mother at; of .all that, and she jalways takes such an 
such a time more than ever before, interest in finding titled husbands for her young 
Everybody, tells me that Iam about to make a ; countrywonien-who have fortunes. Iam certain 
very grand match,,. l,am engaged; to the Duke} that, 1 never should have met the Duke. de 
de Liancourt-Lussac, the; chief..of one. of jthe ; Liancourt-Lussac, had it not been for her good 
noblest families in France. I do not think that } offices. 
I am exactly what may. be called in ;love; with}, The. contract is, to,.be signed to-morrow 
him—I have been brought.up too much like a} evening, and.the wedding in the church will 
French girl for that..; But I like him. very, very } take place a week later, Papa has given me 
much, and.I look forward: with, so great, pleasure { such. a pretty dress for the contract - soirée—a 
to. the restoration of the old Chateau de Lussac, } pale-blue. silk, embroidered, with | little pink 
which is fast falling into ruins, and which is to ; rosebuds,, 1 haye not ordered my) wedding- 
be rebuilt. with part of .my dowry. It. was.a} dress,yet, but I have made. up my mind.to;white 
fortified castle in the reign of Philip Augustus, } satin, made, with a very long train, and trimmed 
and is one of the few,old;chateaux of France } with fringes of orange-blossoms,. But 1.wonder 
that. escaped destruction during, the. First; where, my. fairy, godmother canbe at this 
Revolution.. The duke, is a, great, deal older ; momentous time. I have gotten so used to 
than I am, and is a tall grand-looking gentle- ; pleasant surprises, that I feel quite lost when 1 
man with very stately. manners, After our} have not had one for several weeks, as is the 
wedding, we are to go to England,,to pay our 3 occasion. just now, , After all, Iam very foolish. 
respects to.the Count and Countess. de Paris, p08 course, it is papa. who. makes. me these 
whom, the duke. considers to be his lawful king ; beautiful presents, and I.am_a silly girl to think 
and queen, And then we are to,take a, trip to ; that there is any mystery about them, except 
the United States. I have never visited my what he chooses, to cast around them to make 
father’s native land in all my life, and I shall ; me enjoy his gifts the more. 
enjoy going there as a duchess. For, from all April 12th.. What a strange scene I have 
that I hear concerning America and )American ; passed through! 1 feel quite dazed and awe- 
society, they have quite. a weakness, over there; stricken by what has occurred. But I must 
for titled ladies and. gentlemen. The duke—} write it all down, else I can never convince 
he wants me to call him Henri, but I cannot ; myself that it really happened. 
bring myself to accost so grand.and elderlya} My contract-soirée promised to be very 
personage by his first name—has given me a} brilliant. There was any number of titled 
very curious old brooch in yellow pearls as a} people present—half the Faubourg St. Germain, 
wedding-gift. It is very ugly and very old- } im fact. The duke was resplendent, and wore all 
fashioned, and, of course, I shall never wear it; } his foreign orders, and looked wonderfully well. 
but he says that it was given to one of his 1 am sure no one would ever have imagined that 
ancestors by Mary, Queen of Scots, and so I} he was three years older than papa. My dress 
prize it very highly. ; was a great success, and one of the Orleans 
It was the Baroness de Menars who arranged : princes had, promised to act as a witness at my 
my marriage. All the Americans in Paris know $ marriage. So everything was going on delight- 
the Baroness de Menars, or at least they have } fully, and the contract had just been spread out 
heard about her. She is one of the Smiths of } on the table for our signatures, when there was 
Smithville in the State of New York. It appears; a ring at the door-bell, and a bustle in the 
that the Smiths of Smithville are very great} antechamber, and two persons, a lady and a 
people indeed, and are not. to be confounded ; gentleman, walked into the room, The first was 
with any other Smiths, either in England or the ; not in evening-dress. She was all in black, and 
United States. And she married the Baron de {had a veil of heavy Spanish lace thrown ove! 
Menars ever so long ago—when she was quite } her bonnet, and pinned closely over her face. 
Young, in fact. She.is a very old lady now, and ; hiding her features almost entirely, Her com- 
is very big and imposing-looking, particularly 3 panion was tall and fine-looking, with very 
when she is in full ball-dress, and wears a dress} white hair and snow-white mustache, and 
cut low in the neck, and with very short sleeves. } having an air of great elegance and distinction. 
Charlie Cresson once described her as the} More than one of the guests greeted him, as he 
butcher’s shop, after meeting her at a pasty, } peaned through the, rooms, by the name of 
for he declared he had never seen such a} Monsieur de Lasenne. His companion walked 
display of undressed flesh outside of the Central} straight up to the table and looked at the 
Markets. But she is a dear good soul, in spite { contract. 
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“Not yet “signed, I see,” she remarked. 
‘Then 1 am in time.” 

She turned and faced’ my father: with a 
dignified and yet determined air, and I could 
see her eyes shining under the thick tissue of 
her veil. 

“Mr. Armytage, I grieve to be compelled to 
interrupt your entertainment for a little time, 
and to call you and Miss Armytage away from 
your guests. I must, however, beg for a private 
conversation of a few minutes with you both.” 

I heard papa say to her in a low tone: “I 
can hardly consider this intrusion as pardon- 
able, madame. Cannot you come to my office 
to-morrow, to settle your affairs at leisure?’ 

“ To-morrow will be too late,” she responded, 
in the same low tone. “I should have hindered 
matters from going as far as they have done, had 
I not been detained by professional business for 
months past in Russia. Will you grant me 
the private interview that I desire, or shall I 
tell my story publicly and in a loud voice to all 
your guests? For it must and shall be told. 
Before Miss Armytage becomes the wife of the 
Duke de Liancourt-Lussac, it is necessary that 
she should know who her bridegroom really is.’’ 

«Everyone in Paris knows of the high lineage 
and irreproachable life of the duke.’ 

‘Will you summon him to join our confer- 
ence? Ihave nothing to assert concerning him 
that I am unwilling that he should hear.”’ 

«¢T was about to propose that condition to you, 
as the only one on which I would consent to 
listen,”’ responded my father, hotly. <«‘I cannot 
endure to hear the gentleman I have accepted as 
a son-in-law defamed behind his back.” 

Monsieur de Lasenne here interposed for the 
first time. Laying his hand lightly on my 
father’s shoulder, he said in soft and courteous 
tones: 

“There is no question of defamation, my 
dear sir. Only a plain brief veracious state- 
ment which I have consented to make at the 
request of my good friend here.” 

‘Well, let it be brief at least,’ said my 
father, as he opened the door of my own little 


‘°T have given orders for the supper-rooms to 
be thrown open, arid have requested Madame de 
Menars' to act ‘as’ hostess’ for the moment. You 
can speak, sir, without interruption.” 

Thus adjured, M. dé Lasenne began his narra- 
tive: 

“ Briefly, then, what I have to say is as 
follows: In ‘the year 1845, I was the director 
of’ the Royal Opera at Paris. There came to 
call oni me, one day, in my matiagerial room, a 
very old gentleman, who requested the renewal 
of the privilege ‘of a freé and reserved seat, 
accorded at all the performances at that house by 
King Charles X, to the Knights of the Order of 
the Holy Ghost. He, the Duke de Liancourt- 
Lussac, one of the last survivors of the old 
nobility, was a member of the Order. I laid his 
petition before the Minister of Fine Arts, who 
presented it to King Louis Philippe. That 
monarch, ever willing to maintain the tradi- 
tionary privileges of the aristocracy, especially 
when granted by one of the later Bourbon 
Kings of France, assented unhesitatingly to the 
request. 

* From that time forward, the Duke de Lian- 
court-Lussac was a constant attendant at the 
Opera. He had never married ; but, in default 
of a son to watch over his movements, he was, 
by reason of his great age and his infirmities, 
; always accompanied to the theatre by a young 
ne valet, named Henri Nefftzer, who, after 
$ settling his master in his orchestra-chair, would 
} retire to a place in the upper gallery. The 
$ duke came quite often to call on me in my 
; managerial room, to press on me the claims of a 
; young protégé of his, who had just composed a 
3 grand opera in five acts, so I became very well 
$ acquainted with him, and also with the aspect of 
; his constant attendant, the Swiss valet.. Early 
3 in the year 1847, I read in the papers, with 
; sincere regret, a notice of the old duke’s death. 
3 «A few weeks later, I was waited upon bya young 
3 man, in whom I had no difficulty in recognizing 

Henri Nefftzer. ‘Monsieur Lasenne,’ he said, 
} with much importance, ‘ you see in me the adopted 
$son and heir of the Duke de Liancourt-Lussac, 





boudoir, which had not been thrown open for the } and the present incumbent of that time-honored 


soirée, and motioned to our unwelcome guests to $ title. 


enter, while he went in search of the duke. 
He returned in a few moments, looking much 
perplexed. 


“TI eannot find him—he has left the house, I 


understand.” 


‘He could not endure the sight of me, I 
“Tt makes 


think,’ said M. de Lasenne, dryly. 


no difference—my story can be told as well 
without his presence. 


As to your guests—”’ 


I have come to request of you, that you 
; Should accord to me the reserved seat in the 
pwer house, so long occupied by my lamented 
patron and adopted father, a privilege that 
should, I think, descend to me with his property 
and his title,’ ‘My good sir,’ I made answer, 
‘the opera-seat was granted, not to the Duke de 
Liancourt -Lussac, but to the Knight of the 
Order of the Holy Ghost. Consequently, it was 
not hereditary, and, even if your adoption 
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would hold water in the French law-courts— 
which I very much doubt—you would have no 
right to it."” “He tried to argue the point with 
me, but I was not to be shaken in my deter 
mination, and he ‘finally gave the matter up. 
Since then, 1 have never wholly lost sight of 
him. I meet him occasionally in society, but I 
do not think that his right to the title he has 
assumed can be proved in any way. At all 
events, he is not the descendant of a proud line 
of peers—he is an ex-valet, the son of a man 
and woman who keep a very disreputable drink- 
ing-shop in Berne, and he is strongly suspected 
of having stolen the papers and jewels of his 
late employer, and to have concocted the story 
of his adoption by the duke, backing it up by 
the production of forged documents. The 
family of the de Liancourt-Lussaes is totally 
extinct, the late duke having been the last sur- 
vivor of his race, so that there is no one that is 
specially interested in proving this man to be an 
impostor. Now, Mr. Armytage, I have told my 
story. It remains, therefore, with you and your 
daughter to take such steps in the matter as } 





may seem best to you both. If Miss Armytage 3 


persists in marrying this so-called duke, she 
will at least do so with her eyes open.” 

“The marriage shall never take place with my 
consent,”’ cried my father. 

“Stop—let me ask one question,” said the ; 
veiled lady, eagerly. Then she turned to me} 
and said in a gentle but anxious tone: ‘Do } 
you care for this man, my child?” 

By this time, I was crying bitterly, and I felt 
woefully distressed and mortified ; yet, through it 
all, I was conscious of a vague sense of gladness 
at being set free from an alliance in which my 
affections had held so small a place, and in 
which pride and a love of grandeur had usurped 
the position of any more tender sentiment. I 
felt heartily ashamed of the whole affair, and I 
could only sob out in answer to that kind 
question: ‘‘ No, indeed—I hope I may never see 
him again.” 

“All is well, then,” she said, with a thrill of 
infinite relief in her tones. ‘Now, Mr. 
Armytage, we will take our departure. I 
doubt if the Duke de Liancourt-Lussac will 
ever trouble you any more.” 

My father moved forward to open the door 
for the departure of M. de Lasenne and his 
companion. But, just at that moment, something 
in the gait or gestures of the veiled lady awoke 
some dormant memory in my breast, and there 
Tose before me the image of my kind untiring 
nurse and faithful friend of the cholera season. 
T hurried forward and caught her in my arms. 





«“Wait—do wait!’’ I cried, breathlessly. «It 
seems to me that I know you—that 1 remem- 
ber you as my benefactress, who saved me when 
I was stricken down by the cholera. Oh, yes, 
it is ‘youyou cannot deny it! Why will you 
not let me know you, and thank you, and love 
‘you as I should do with my whole heart? But 
who are you, madame—you who seem to be 
always watching over me like a guardian 
angel ?”’ 

She paused, ‘and I could feel the strong erect 
form quivering in my embrace as though 
stricken by some strong emotion. Then «she 
turned up the edge of the veil where it covered 
her mouth, and kissed me tenderly, once, twice, 
and thrice. 

‘Good-bye, dear,’’ she said, very softly. 
“Do not seek to know me or to learn my 
name. Only, of this you may rest assured— 
so long as I live, no harm that I can avert will 
ever happen to you.” 

And then she departed, followed by M. de 
Lasenne. I went with father into the drawing- 
rooms. They were empty and- deserted. All 
our guests were gone. And on the table still 
Jay, unfolded at full length, the useless contract. 
This my father took up and tore to pieces, 
saying as he did so: “Little one, this is the 
last time that I will ever have a marriage 
arranged for you in the European fashion. If 
you are ever to find a husband, you must select 
one for yourself, like a true-hearted American 
girl—a man who sincerely loves you and whom 
you can love.” 

I am sure that I shall ask nothing better. As 
I look back on my betrothal, I cannot imagine 
how I could have been so foolish as to consent to 
marry ® man old enough to be my father, just 
because he was a duke. How glad I am now 
that I never fell in love with him, It was very 
grand and romantic, and all that, to think of 
being a duchess and a member of one of the 
oldest families in France, and of restoring the 
chateau of the ancient race. But a Swiss valet 
and an impostor! Oh, what an escape I have 
had | 





CHAPTER V. 
TWO BETROTHALS. 
Puriapetpuia, September 2d, 1876. 
Dear MADAME FRo11O0: 

I write to the address that you last gave me, 
to apprize you of the approaching marriage of 
Louise. The distaste for matrimony, aroused in 
her by the unforeseen termination of her engage- 
ment to the Duke de Liancourt-Lussac, has been 
swept away by the fine qualities and sincere 
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attachment of her present betrothed...When I; ‘Count Paul Vanska.”’ 

brought her to America, to visit /the»Centennial Carefully but flashily attired, with a gardenia 
Exhibition, I had: some.ides that ‘she would find ; im his buttonhole and a great imitation pearl in 
her fate in. this, land, of,, honest, wooing, and; his crimson. crayat, with a pale sodden face and 
unpurchased husbands, And my presentiment ; small half-extinct eyes, the newcomer paused 
has proved correct. Only it is not an American } on the threshold and said ; 

that has won her heart and hand, but a French-3, ‘‘ Good-morning.”’ 

man—a young artist, named Louis Lafont, Then,.as,the, door was closed behind him, he 
whose picture of ‘Peter, the Great at. the } came forward, saying in a tone of impudent 
Grave of Richelieu’’ is one of the most} assurance: 

admired contributions to| the foreign Art- “Do you not recognize me, Madame Frollo?” 
Department of the Centennial Exhibition. .He Slewly: tearing to shreds the letter she still 
is a most charming fellow, as handsome and } held, and looking him fixedly in the face as she 
intelligent as he is gifted; and he is, moreover, } did so, Madame Frollo made answer : 

very; honestly and sincerely in, love. . The «« My former servant Paul, I have no difficulty 
family is an honorable one and of high stand: 3 in recognizing, you under your new finery and 
ing, his father, having been’ General Claude; your title. Where did you. get the latter, and 
Lafont, who was killed at the battle of Sedan.; where have you found means to pay for the 
I think that these names ‘are not unknown to; former?” 

you. We return to Paris in a fortnight, and ‘‘That is none of your business, Madame 
the marriage will take place as soon. as, the} Frollo. I have come to talk with you on a very 
necessary formalities can be gone through with. } serious. affair.” 


Trusting that you are well, I remain And he drew up a chair, and seated himself 
Yours very sincerely, with an air of extreme insolence. . The lady 
CuHEsTER ARMYTAGB. looked at him-calmly, without manifesting either 


Madame Frollo, seated before her secretary in 3 surprise or indignation. 
her, suite of apartments on the Quay Voltaire, ‘«Wait a moment,”’ she said. ‘‘ It will not be 
meditated over this letter with a happy smile. on} necessary for you to begin your conversation by 
her lips that transfigured her cold stern features} recapitulating the events of your past career 
into unwonted softness. ‘‘Louis Lafont!’’ she; After leaving my service, you became cli valet of 
murmured. ‘Louis Lafont has won her } an American gentleman, Mr. Harrison Adair, 
$ 








affections, and will become her husband. Her; whom you accompanied to Switzerland. You 
own, first. cousin—my dead husband’s nephew’ went with him, one day, to make an excursion on 
and namesake! Truly, things have shaped the Sea of Ice at Chamouni. You returned to the 
themselves strangely and for the best. I can} hotel in hot haste, saying that your master had 
read, between the lines. of Mr. Armytage’s} fallen into a crevasse, and requesting that help 
cautious letter, the lively satisfaction that this} should instantly be sent to him. Guides and 
marriage affords him. And I—I who must sill | porters, furnished with strong ropes, went at 
keep in the background and do my best, unseen once to the rescue; but they had no one to direet 
and unknown, to aid in the happiness and pros- 3 them to the spot, for you, the sole witness of the 
perity of the young people—I feel now that with ; accident, had disappeared. When at last Mr. 
this marriage, so wonderfully satisfactory in all Adair was found, he had long since ceased to 
respects, my task in life is over. I have} live, if indeed he had fallen living into the ice- 
avenged my murdered husband. I have given ; fissure. There was a livid bruise on one of his 
peace and luxury and social standing to my } temples, that could scarcely have come theie 
child. I have relinquished my post, and nied: through his fall. It looked suspiciously like a 
after the European. police will know nothing } blow from a stick. Moreover, there was neither 
more of the keenest and most untiring of their} watch nor money found on the corpse, though 
political detectives. Perhaps, some day, Louise} the unfortunate gentleman was known to have 
may learn to love her friend and benefactress.} drawn, that morning, a large sum from his 
I think that she does so already, though she has} banker's. Next, you turn up in St. Petersburg, 
seen. me but twice, and knows me not at all.: married to Annette Landis, a pretty chorus- 
The St, Laurent arrived last night. Louise}singer of the French opera-bouffe company 
must be in Paris by this time, and—” then on a tour through Russia. She is known 

At this point, her meditations were suddenly {to own some valuable diamonds, which she is 
interrupted. The door was thrown open, and 3 fond of displaying and of talking about. She is 
the servant announced : found dead in her bed, one morning, smothered 
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with one of the pillows, and her husband ‘and { —I will pay you handsomely for that paper— 
her diamonds have disappeared together. You } Mr. Armytage’s ‘letter.”’ 
are wanted in Switzerland, my friend—you are ‘* Not: abit of it! No; you don’t, old lady. I 
wanted in Russia—and you are very badly } want to be sheltered against any possible raids 
wanted in Paris just now, where you are ; upon my movements “by the police. As the son- 
strongly suspected of having liad a hand in? in-law of the rich Chester Armytage, I can 
the assassination and robbery of the woman } command, not only ‘money, but a secure position. 
called Leonie Vanor, on the Rue des Rosieres.; And you must help me to obtain it—you must, 
Your countship is a sham and a pretense—your $ do you hear?”’ 
real titles are thief and assassin.” There was a ring of menace in his tones that 
“And to these I mean to add one more—it is; was not to be mistaken. Madame Frollo rose 
that of your son-in-law. Oh, you may frown on ; from her seat and paced the room with rapid 
me as you will, Madame Frollo. That last title; steps, her quondam groom watching all her 
shall be mine before the month is out, or I shall } movements with a cynical smile. Suddenly she 








know the reason why.” paused and resumed her chair, having’ regained 
“A charming son-in-law you would make; but ; all the usual icy calmness of her manner. 

you forget that T am childless.”’ “TI have thought of a better plan than that,” 
“T remember that you have a daughter. I3 she said. ‘Marry me.” 

come to make a formal demand for the hand of “You, Madame Frollo—you? And for what 

Mademoiselle Christine Lafont, alias Miss Louise 3 reason? What good would that do me? A fair 

Armytage.”” young bride are you, truly, to offer as a sub- 
“ What do you mean ?”’ stitute for your lovely daughter.’ 
“T mean that I know all about the birth and ‘Listen,’ she continued, unheeding the 





parentage of the young lady who bears the latter ; sneering mockery of his tone. ‘‘As you can 
name, and who has just arrived in Paris with ; imagine, I am willing to make any sacrifice to 
her pretended father, to have the last pre- ; ensure the happiness and prosperity of my 
liminaries settled for her marriage with one; daughter. A union with me will get you com- 
Louis Lafont, her first cousin on her father's ; pletely out of her way, and will answer your 
side. I mean that, on a certain afternoon at: purposes in every respect hetter than a marriage 
St. Cloud, the weather being warm, the windows } with her.” 

open, and I, understanding English to perfection « Prove that, if you can.” 

—I did not live three years in London, as a ‘IT can and will. In the first place, I am far 
groom to an English Milord, for nothing—I { more wealthy than Miss Armytage. I can prove 
overheard every word of your conversation with ; to you by irrefutable evidence that, while her 
Mr. Chester Armytage, from my post outside on ; dowry amounts to two hundred thousand dollars, 
the baleony. Wait—you are going to say—who ; my fortune is fully five times as much. I offer 
vill believe you? I have here the letter written ; you a settlement of the income of four hundred 
by Mr. Armytage to his American friend, declar-} thousand dollars, the principal to revert to Miss 
ing that he was ruined, and that his only child ; Armytage at your death. I promise you full 
was dead. I slipped. back into the room and and complete amnesty for all your past offenses 
took possession of it while you and he were 3 against the law. And, for the possession of the 
exchanging some last words at the carriage- paper that you took from the writing-table of 
door, Moreover, the burn on the wrist of the; Mr. Armytage, I promise you the sum of fifty 
little girl Christine left an indelible scar, and } thousand dollars, payable on our wedding-day, 
lean swear to it as a proof of the identity of; which will be that on which Miss Armytage 
your daughter with Miss Armytage. Now what; marries Louis Lafont. Is it a bargain?” 


lave you to say? I think I have a strong ‘‘ Madame Frollo, your eloquence is irresistible 
case and good evidence.” as well as all-convincing. I accept your offer— 
“What is it that you mean to do?” that is, if you are sure of being able to guard 


“I mean to marry the girl, and live for the } your betrothed from the wicked machinations of 
test of my days in peace and comfort. If her } the police.” 
wipposed father refuse my offer, I shall go} “You forget the position that I lately held in 
forthwith to the nearest police commissioner, and } the ranks of that organization. Possibly, you 
rill lay before him the documents that will { are unaware of the extent of my power. But, 
Prove the fradulent substitution of your child; if you trifle with me in any way, or strive to 
for that of Mr. and Mrs. Armytage.”’ carry out your threats with regard to Miss 
“But why marry the girl? See—I am rich } Armytage, you shall speedily learn something 
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respecting it, Once my daughter's future were 
wrecked, I should have no reason to stay my 
hand or to spare you. Now, leave me. Stop— 
your address. I. must communicate with you 
respecting the settlements and the date of our 
wedding.”’ 

Obviously uneasy as to the intentions of his 
terrible betrothed, the so-called count laid his 


card on the table, and slipped out of the room, ; 


Madame Frollo cast a glance of contempt after 
his retreating figure. 

‘And to think that such a shallow scoundrel 
as that thought to get the better of me. Waita 
little, my friend Paul. The game is not yet 
played out—we shall see which one of us it is 
that holds the winning cards.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
TWO MARRIAGES. 

A prrrect day, early in November—one of 
those few lovely autumn days when summer 
seems to have returned to earth to send through 
a mist of parting tears one last long glance. The 
American colony in Paris still talks of the mar- 
riage which took place that morning at the Amer- 
ican Church on the Rue Bayard—that of Miss 
Armytage to the painter, Louis Lafont. 





fellow, after all, I would not give it to you, 
Madame Sidonie. It would be a good thing to 
blackmail old Chester Armytage with.’ 

Madame Frollo apparently paid no attention 
to his, words. She took the bottle of liqueur 
from its little waiter—for, contrary to custom, 
only one bottle had been served—and she poured 
out a glassful for Paul, and one for herself, A 
faint odor of bitter almonds stole through the 
room. He caught up his glass and looked 
leeringly at her across the table. 

‘‘] shall keep the letter, dear wife—dear 
Sidonie—I have got the money and the deed 
of settlement, and it will be of use to me for 
keeping you in order. Here’s to your good 
health, and to our conjugal happiness.’’ 

He tossed off the contents of the glass. With 
one hoarse cry, he fell back in his chair, dying— 
then sank to the floor, a corpse. 

‘*So my little stock of prussic acid has lost 
none of its power,’’ murmured Madame Frollo, 
as she looked curiously at the prostrate figure. 
“I have taken the place of justice—I have 
anticipated the guillotine. The murderer of 
Harrison Adair, and of Annette Landis, and 
of Leonie Vanor has not gone unpunished,” 

She bent over the dead man, and drew from 


Meantime, in a suite of apartments opposite } the breast-pocket of his coat the packet of 


to the church, preparations were going forward 
for a sumptuous lunch, intended for another 
newly married pair, Madame Frollo and Paul 
Vanska, who had just been wedded by the 
Mayor of that quarter of the city. That func- 
tionary had looked with some surprise on the 
ill-assorted couple that had come to ask for his 
ministrations, the woman pale, severe, and 
elderly, with no attempt at bridal elegance 
about her plain costume of black cashmere, and 
the man, so many years her junior, with narrow 
shifting eyes and pallid complexion, and that 
indescribable imprint of vice which is unmistak- 


papers. These she proceeded to scan, and she 
cast them, one by one, into the wood-fire that 
was blazing on the hearth. Over the letter 
written by Mr. Armytage, she lingered for a few 
moments, then she threw that, too, in the fire, 
and looked on till it was consumed. 

“All is safe now,’ she said to herself. ‘ No 
one lives that knows of the identity of 
Christine Lafont with Louise Armytage. Denise 
Lamarque was shot as a petroleum - thrower 





during the Commune. Madame Laurent died 


} during the siege of Paris. And there lies the 


last and ‘worst of our foes. The letter, the 


able as it is ineffaceable, legible on his unpre-; check, the deed of settlement—all are ashes.” 


possessing countenance. The brief ceremony 


She went to the window and threw it open. 


was speedily ended, and then the husband and} From the church opposite, came the clash of 
wife took their way to the rooms in the Rue} joyous bells. The stern hard features softened 
Bayard, where the wedding -breakfast, by the } as she listened. 


care of the latter, had already been set forth in } 


“The bells— Louise’s wedding - bells — they 


grand array. It was a very silent repast. The} sound to ring me to my rest. Her happiness is 
hired waiters came and went, and set dainty; secured. I have given her wealth and gladness. 
viands in order, and poured out costly wines, } She goes from hence to a life of prosperity and joy 


but there was little conversation. 


‘and mutual love. As for me, my task is ended. 


When the waiters withdrew, Paul, more than 3 What were the words with which Chester Army- 
half intoxicated, took out a packet of papers ; tage closed his letter? ‘To where beyond these 


from his pocket and began looking them over. 


$ voices there is peace.’ I go thither—‘ to where 


“ Deed of settlement,”’ he muttered. ‘Check } beyond these voices there is peace.’ ” 


for fifty thousand dollars—oh, here it is, the } 


And she stretched out her hand for the 


famous letter. If I were not a fine sort of a} unemptied glass. 
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HOME CULTURE OF HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 








BY JOYCE RAY. 





I HAvE been greatly interested for the past 
five years in the culture of roses, particularly 
the hybrid perpetuals. For those who have a 
bit of spare ground, and but little time to bestow 


on flowers, I think that certain varieties of the } 


hardy roses are by far the most satisfactory. 
Many florists call the name “ perpetual”’ a 

misnomer, as they are not everblooming; but, 

as they live year after year, I think they may 


_ certainly be considered as perpetually with us; 
aud, if not everblooming like the teas, many of 


the hybrid perpetuals may be made, with proper 
care, to give their beautiful flowers through a 
long season. 

Hybrid roses grow best planted in beds or 
masses by themselves, but they also do well 
when set out like shrubs, in borders or dotted 
over the lawn. I have a hedge of some forty 
rose-bushes of different varieties, standing about 
two feet apart; it grows against a low fence, and 
horders one side of our carriage-road. A row 


of roses, set in the lawn, from four to five feet ; 


apart, borders the other side. All of our paths, 
except the one leading to the front door, are 
bordered on each side by roses, set from eight to 
nine feet apart, toward the road, and toward 
the rear of the garden, three or four feet apart. 
In addition to these, I have only three scattered 
about the lawn. Close by a side fence, in a long 
bed, some one hundred feet in length by three 
feet wide, where I grow all kinds of flowers, I 
have set, here and there, my hybrid noisettes; 
while many climbers are trained over the fence. 
My hybrid teas, as well as many others in sum- 
mer, occupy an immense circular bed at the } 
back of the house. 


Roses like plenty of sun, and the morning } 


sun is best, as that of the hot July and August 
afternoons is apt to bring forth ‘the flowers too 
rapidly, and withers them quickly. However, 
I have found by experience that too much sun 
is better than none at all. 

Ordinary garden-soil, enriched with good 
fertilizers, will grow roses well. Cow-manure 
is usually considered the best of rose-fertilizers ; 


but this often cannot be easily obtained. Stable- 


manure tends to foliage rather than to flowers, 
and, unless thoroughly rotted, is too heating. I 
have success in using quite a good deal of 
pulverized bone, not the ammoniated, together 


with a small quantity of wood-ashes, well 
worked in through the soil. Once every week 
or two, I mix a little of the ammoniated ‘bone- 
}dust, perhaps one heaping tablespoonful, or 
about the same quantity of wood-ashes, in with 
the top soil. Soot is also good for this purpose. 
It is well, if one can get it, to use an inch or so 
of leaf-mold or muck, for the top of the soil, 
as it acts as a mulch, besides presenting a nice 
appearance. 

When the buds have set, and during the 
entire flowering season, I stimulate with liquid 
fertilizers. Sometimes, once a week, I use a 
3 tablespoonful of ammonia in @ pail of water for 
seach bush, or guano in the same proportion. 
If the soil has been much enriched with manure, 
wood-ashes should not be employed. Roses are 
strong feeders, and the soil must be well 
supplied with plenty of food in order to have 
them produce many flowers. Keep all weeds 
and grass away, for at least ten or twelve inches 
from each rosebush, when planted in borders 
$or on the lawn. Keep hedges and beds 
thoroughly weeded. I. find a good mason’s- 
$ trowel the best implement for weeding and 
stirring the soil. 

A good sprinkling of luke-warm water on 
} the foliage, at night, in dry weather, is refresh- 
; ing. As for general watering, water thoroughly, 
3 if at all. In very dry weather, each rosebush 
Ihe mine, standing alone, gets two pails of water 
bY 








— 





about every third night. Those in beds and 

hedge receive a good deluging. Never use hard 
5 Waters The soil should not be allowed to 
$ become hard, but should be frequently stirred, so 
as to allow all moisture to penetrate the earth, 
and to give the free circulation of air, essential 
} to the health of plants. When a rose has stopped 
blooming, I withhold water, except the spraying 
of the foliage, for two or three weeks; as then, 
the rose is enjoying a well-earned rest. When 
growth begins again, and new shoots are peeping 
forth, recommence watering. If the soil is 
rich, no liquid fertilizer will be needed until 
buds form again. Although they like 
plenty of water, they do not want more than 
they can assimilate, and dislike exceedingly a 
wet retentive soil. Of course, in the spring, 
roses need very little watering, while after a 


good soaking rain, in summer, they will not 
(439) 
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require water for perhaps a week or more. Soil 
that looks dry on top often retains moisture, 
near the roots, fora long time. 

The new growth, after a rest, is what furnishes 
the second crop of flowers. Most .of my roses. 
bloom from June first into August, then stop; 


beginning to blossom again in September, and } 


continuing to do so through October. Of course, 
certain varieties give a much larger crop than 
others. 

During the blooming season, I always cut each 
rose with a long stem, taking from three to five 
inches of stalk with it, where it does not inter- 
fere with any buds.. In this way, I keep upa 
continual pruning, thus producing new shoots; 
which, in turn, give more blooms, greatly 
prolonging the flowering season. After. the 
bushes are well established, this, aside from 
cutting out all dead or unhealthy wood, is, the 
only pruning they need from year to year. And 
to this practice I attribute their constancy in 
blooming. Of course, when setting out new 
plants, they should be pruned back somewhat, 
unless this has already been done, so that the 








and ashes, collecting them all winter into a tin 
box with a cover, I get a goodly supply stored 
away for summer use, by keeping an ash-receiver 
near him, on a stand or window-sill, when he is 
smoking. 

The thrips is the, hardest and most obstinate 
enemy to conquer. If you shake the bush, 
away.go, hundreds of: little white flies. Ina 
moment, back, all come again. The best way to 
get rid of them is. to syringe the under side of 
the leaves with, tobacco, tea, repeating this 
operation as long as any.can be seen. 

Most of the hybrid perpetuals, when once 
well established, will stand an ordinary winter 
without. protection. But the wood is apt to 
kill ,back, sometimes to the ground. If pro- 
tected, they grow and bloom much better. | 
bend the branches over as much as possible, 
being careful to avoid breaking them, hill up 
with earth; and cover all loosely with clean dry 
straw to a good depth, laying on bricks or 
stones to hold it, After putting the straw on 
my rose-hedge, I lay long boards over branches 
and straw; they come out beautifully green, even 


roots may have a chance to accustom themselves 3 to their very tips. Never use manure, as it 


to their new quarters, without being called on ; 


to supply life to too large a top. 

The greatest hindrance to rose-growing is the 
trouble caused by its insect: enemies. The rose 
worm or slug, most troublesome in June, is quite 








the bushes to rot. Many persons wind 
their rosebushes with straw; and, of course, 
that makes @ very sure protection. Do not 
cover too soon—a few light frosts will do no 
injury—but, wait until plants are well matured, 


easily conquered by constant watching and } and winter weather is at hand. 


hand - picking. From -the last of May into 
July, I closely examine the under side of every 


Be sure to cut off every rose when full-blown, 
if not before, as, the longer blossoms are left on 


leaf, and, wherever I find a small green worm or ; the bush, the more they will tend to exhaust 


a nest of tiny eggs, I cut. off the affected leaves 
and crush them under my foot. When 


thoroughly done, this is not nearly such tedious $ 
work as it would seem, as I rarely have to go; opened. The old rule: 


the plant. I usually cut my roses when half- 
blown; many roses, especially when not very 
double, are much finer before they are fully 
“the more you pick, 


over them carefully oftener than once in ten ; the more you have,’ is a good one. 


days or two weeks. 
Against the green lice, I find tobacco in any 
form, even to broken stubs left from cigars, laid § 


on the top soil close to the plants, to be an} : tea-roses 


excellent preventive. When I discover these } 
lice, I just crush them between thumb and } 
forefinger; if there are many congregated in 


rr 


These directions comprise in detail my treat- 
ment for hybrid perpetual roses, for hybrid 
teas as well, and the general principles apply to 
Of course, the latter require much 
3 more care, to have them do well out-of-doors. 
Roses on their own roots are usually "best, as the 
grafted ones are more tender, and liable to be 


the upper part of a branch, bend it over, take } injured by heavy frost; the old stock remaining, 


a small stick, and brush them to the ground, 
stepping on them as fast as possible. After this } 
warfare has been crowned with victory, and not ; 


while the grafted part may die off. Many 
; persons prefer to commence with small roses in 
cheap collections. I grant the cheapness and 








even a straggler can be seen making his way ; : small plants to be all: right, where one intends 
back again, I dust the plant with cigar-ashes, } ‘to have many roses, and has plenty of patience 
especially the tender young growth, as that is ; to wait a couple of years for satisfactory results. 
where most of them are to be found. This is an But it is poor policy, and expensive as well, 
excellent preventive; slug shot is also good. I} to allow florists to make the selection, for they 
always sprinkle the bush before dusting with ; usually send any variety of which they have an 
either. I beg for my husband's cigar-stubs{ abundance. One should choose one’s roses, as 
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one would choose one’s friends for life—care-{ average spend more than one to two hours 
fully. : daily—choosing the early morning—aside from 
It is better to pay from two to five cents more ; the nightly watering, in which I have the help 
on each rose, and get what one wants. For} of my two servants. Of course, it must be an 
those who can afford it, or only wish for a} hour’s faithful work, and then what rewards we 
few, it is well to buy dormant plants, two or} have for our labor! Roses for the house, roses 
three years old. I have tried all sizes, includ- } for our friends, roses for the sick, roses to wear, 
ing those budded, as well as those on their own } such quantities of roses! 

roots. ; Next month, I will give you the names of my 
For fear any should think this culture too ; roses, and tell you about their different charac- 
hard or too much trouble, I will say that, with ; teristics ;; which are the hardiest, and which are 
my one hundred rosebushes, I do not on an } the most luxuriant bloomers. 
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BY MRS. D. C. FARNHAM. 





Sue wanders forth at the early day, 2 * Then pausing, his face in a tender glow, 

Over the green and dewy way, She over the clematis bending low, 

Seeking the clematis white as snow, ; He speaks, she seeking his glance to shun: 

Over the fences rambling low. “* Why may not our hearts and our fields be one?” 
Young.Colin, on the other side, She softly answers: ‘“‘ How may that be? 

Mows the meadow sweet and wide, There’s a wall between us, don’t you see ?”’ 
Stopping awhile his scythe to whet He leaps the wall with a lithesome bound, 

Near where the maiden lingers yet. His strong arms clasp the maiden round. 

They talk of daisies and growing corn, She whispers low, with blushing brow : 

Of the new-mown hay, on that dewy morn; “There is no wall between us now.” 





Vou. XCV.—25. 
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BY MRS. CARRIE L. MARSHALL. 





The: bye to father, mother, and Rose, bound for 
farm was mortgaged, \ the silver-mines of Colorado, where I intended 
and, try as we migkt, to pick up a fortune in a few weeks; and, with a 
we never seemed able : trifle of the riches which I should have at my 
to catch up. As father } command, I would pay off the mortgage—due 
grimly said: “ We are} in a very few months now—then I would 
always just one train : build a beautiful house for father and mother, 
behind time.’ And it { and they should know no more want or trouble. 
seemed to be the great ; So, in the bright unselfish dreams of youth, I had 
effort of our lives to overtake this train, with, } mapped out the future, and felt that I had only 
year by year, less prospect of doing so. ug ine go buoyantly forth and clasp hands with 
couldn’t be helped; we all worked hard, even } good-fortune. But father, as usual, lacked faith. 
down to pretty light-hearted Rose, who pina ‘Meat my boy,” he said, “‘you may need 
fast losing the delicate bloom and roundness } more money than you have. I hate to see you 
which had made her name so appropriate; but } going so far away so scantily supplied. I won't 
the sterile stony jumble of hills and hollows ; say anything more about your going. I’ve said 
which constituted the bulk of our farm could ; all I need to about that, and you still think it 
hardly be made to pay running expenses, let } best to go. Here is something we have saved 
alone paying off the mortgage which hung like } up, you know what for; but my boy is dearer to me 
a heavy nightmare over our spirits. Perhaps it } than my farm, and it may be that you'll see the 
would not have made so much difference to Rose } day that you'll suffer for just the little that you 


HE were very poor. 








and me if we had lost the place, though we had 
been bred in the belief that no other spot on 


the green earth was quite so charming as this 


one. But we had traveled, having once been 


quite beyond the limits of our county, and even } 


the eye of affection could not be absolutely 
blind to the fact that there were farms which 
showed every sign of being more fertile and 


profitable than ours. Father glared at me over ; 


his spectacles, and turned away in speechless 


contempt, when, after our return, I ventured to } 


intimate as much to him. Even mother, whom 
I‘usually found to be a sympathetic listener, 
remarked that: ‘A fool is never quite a fool 
until he has traveled.’’ I was too young then 
to appreciate at its true value this clinging 
loyalty to the old homestead, and was impatient 
of a sentiment which I now know to have been 
both rare and beautiful, though it was 
expressed in a somewhat intolerant manner. 
My father had been born and raised there, and 
had hardly passed a night of the many nights 
of his long life under any other roof. The 
place had belonged to his father and grandfather 
before him. No wonder it was dear to him! 


But the little ray of doubt which had crept into 
my mind, as to its being the nonpareil of the 
universe, grew and spread so fast that, little 


more than a year afterward, I was bidding good- 
(442) 


: didn’t take, if we keep it; and, if you do have 
} such wonderful luck as you expect’’—a glim- 
mer of hopefulness asserting itself—‘ why, the 
; money's as safe with you as it would be in the 
bank.” He handed me two hundred dollars. 
: The mortgage amounted to two thousand, and it 
> hurt me to think how little we bad laid up 
against the day of payment, and how big an 
inroad this two hundred would make in it. I 
’ tried to refuse, but father pressed it upon me 
so firmly that I finally went away with it in 
>my pocket—carrying, besides, a picture in my 
’memory, which years and change have never 
dimmed or altered in the least. I can close my 
eyes now and see it as plainly as I saw it then. 
An old couple, with farrowed anxious faces and 
hair just lightly touched with the white frost of 
life’s sunset, framed in rustling green leaves 
and blossoming vines, standing watching the 
stage as it bore away their only son. 1 can 
> hear the loud out-of-season notes of the robin 
which was singing in the clump of lilacs by 
the well, and smell the fragrance of the purple 
blossoms which surrounded the unseen singer. 
’ How often, sinee then, the song of a robin has 
overcome me with a rush of sudden unutterable 
homesick longing! 

Fortune did not come bounding to meet me in 
the new country; but hard work, poverty, and 
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disenchantment did. Father's two hundred were ; the morning, not a burro was in sight. We ran 
spent long before I’ had ‘found’ even a “ pay- ; up and dowWn the narrow rock-walled valley, 
streak’ of any kind of luck, and then-- The} calling and listening by turns for old Jim’s 
mortgage ‘was foreclosed, and I simply could ; responsive bray! But it did not come, and the 
not go back. I think now that it was wrong to { entire morning passed. Meanwhile, some of the 
keep away from them in ‘their bitter trouble. : higher peaks appeared to be signaling to each 
Indeed, I thought so then; but my hands were } other by means’ of certain elusive vanishing 
empty. What could I do? } cloud-pennons, which they seemed to wave 
Sister Rose had married a good fellow, and 8 at each other and then to withdraw. We 
“forehanded,” as they say back there, and he} would be looking upward at some boldly 
gladly gave our parents a home with him. But § jutting crag, when all at once a faint misty 
there was only one spot on earth which could {shadow would come stealing softly over it, 
ever seem like home to them, and that, I was ; clinging lightly to the rock a moment, and 
resolved, should be theirs once more, if I could } then as swiftly disappearing. From the cafion 
only find the mine I lost. I went about pros-} below us, the cloud-vapor arose in a steady 
pecting with ‘practical miners for nearly three } stream, constantly increasing in volume. ‘ Old 
years after I went West. Then I put in a year, } Storm-King has set his kettle on to boil, down 
stidying assaying and the formation of rocks } there,’’ said Tom. ‘1. wish we could find 
“dips”’ “Yeads,’’ “inclines,” and all that § those blasted donkeys. If we don’t get out of 
rubbish, when I took the field again, as fully ¢ this pretty soon, we may not get out at all.” 
qualified to find a rich mine as the next fellow. At noon, we put some crackers and cheese in 
But I didn’t find it; and neither, in nine eases? our pockets, and started out for a more 
out of ten, did’ he. So another year slipped ‘ systematic search—.Tom going back on the 
away. Of course, I often found *¢ indications,” $ trail we had come over, and I following down 
but they never went much beyond that, and the ; the valley. I found a cattle-trail, pretty good 
autamn of 85 found me un in the Green Horn Sat first, but after awhile the valley grew so 
rage, nearly dead-broke, and more nearly dis- ; narrow that it seemed only a gigantic crack 
couraged With the endless useless quest for gold. } in the rocks, With a stream running at the 
[had nearly made up'my mind to give it all up ; bottom; but the cattle-path kept on, literally 
and go back as soon as the wintef set in. Tom } clinging to the face of the rock. ‘I wonder,” 
Burns was with me; he had been my partner I thought, “with the whole mountain-range to 
in misfortune—we never had much of anything { choose from, why any sane cow should take 
else—for nearly two years.. We had drifted down * such a pathway as this. There isn’t soil enough 
from near Rosita, where we had been prospect- even to leave a track in!’’ But I followed on 
ing for the greater part of the summer, intent ; grumblingly, fully expecting to come upon the 
on making Pueblo before the wild deep snow- ; burros at any minute. I knew that they would 
falls, which come early in these regions and stay enjoy leading me such a chase, and thought it 
; 
3 
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late, should obliterate the cattle-trails which we } not unlikely that they had slipped away with 
usually followed, and make traveling almost } just this end in view. 

impossible; but the evening of the second day} I must have gone a couple of miles, when the 
brought us to the head of the San Carlos Cafion, $ path suddenly opened ont or a green little nook, 
and we found a deep pool just “ wuckin’ alive,”’ } bright with the changing shadow and sunshine 
4s'Tom declared in Missouri vernacular, with ’ which shifted down through the branches of a 
trout. They were irresistible; so we pitched } group of silver-blue spruce, those majestic 
our tent, unpacked our burros, four in number, } monarchs of the mountain solitudes, and there, 
and decided to camp there for the night, though } daintily cropping the tender grass, I saw, not 
itwas then but little past noon. There seemed $the missing pack-train, but a half-dozen mag- 
nO occasion for the burros to stray away, so we 3 nificent elks. I was so completely astonished 
turned them out without hobbling, and devoted ; that I stood staring at them, forgetful of the 
ourselves to the trout. They were shy, it being } gun at my shoulder, until some slight involuntary 
80 late in the season, and, becoming absorbed in > movement of mine sent a bit of rock rolling 
the sport, we paid no attention to our pack-train. > down the cliff. The leader, a royal old fellow, 
Bat who can read aright the heart of a mule, or? with antlers. which I might have walked 
who ‘fathom the fell designs which may be ; between with outstretched hands and still left 
lurking there, even while he gazes in your face * untouched, raised his head, gave one startled 
trastfulty, innocently, the picture of mulish ; glance around, and, ‘with a snort and a clatter of 
sinticity and resignation? When we awoke in ; hoofs, he wheeled and went down the cafion, 
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followed by the whole squad, Their gait looked { The wall which rose black and frowning at my 
clumsy, and, when I recovered my wits, 1} side might, for all that I could see, be fifty feet 
thought it would be an easy matter to overtake Shigh, or it might reach the stars. I knew 
them; but I soon got a pretty accurate idea of } that there were trees growing below the ledge, 
the rate at which their swinging loose-jointed ; but, when I ventured to peep over, there was not 
mode of locomotion took them out of gunshot- ; so much as a leaf to be seen—only a misty gulf, 
range. Rose and I used to sing a little song, i from which came the voice of the angry little 
wherein, among other handsume offers to the ; stream, swelling into a roar in the heavy motion- 
beloved and apparently obdurate maid, the lover ; less air. To go on was impossible. I must wait 
declares : 3 until the cloud lifted, and, if it didn’t lift soon, 
“T’ll chase the antelope over the plain.’”” And; I must make up my mind to pass the night 
I used to give Rose practical illustrations of the ; on the edge of the precipice, with the ceriainty 
speed with which I would chase them, and the; of @ snowstorm close at hand. I leaned back 
manner in which I would effect their capture, ; against the wall, with a kind of sullen resigna- 
supposing I were the lover. I thought of this; tion: ‘Just my everlasting luck. The burros 
that afternoon, as, spent and breathless, I 3 got away because they belong to me, and the 
paused to catch a last glimpse of the herd as} elk would have known better than to have 
they climbed out of the “‘draw’’ into which 1; shown themselves to anyone but such an 
had pursued them, and disappeared in a dense } infernal fool. They knew I wouldn’t think 
growth of quaking aspen. ‘‘'That fellow may chase ; of shooting until they had got out of range.” 
the antelope over the plain, and even catch } I had a stout staff of jack-oak in my hand, and, 
one,” I muttered; “but I'd like to see him } as 1 spoke, I gave a spiteful whack! to a little 
corner an elk in these mountains. It’s lucky for ; point of rock which stuck out of the granite 
him that he didn’t promise to add one to his } mass beside me— 
menagerie.”” I looked at my watch. It was } When I was a little fellow, my Uncle Harry 
four o'clock, and I must be at least six miles from ; gave me a copy of the Arabian Nights, much 
camp. Six miles of rocks and precipices, and ; to the disgust of my father, who did not believe 
the sun already obscured by the clouds, which ; in filling a child's head with such nonsense; but 
had marshaled in a mighty host, of which the; the stories peopled many a solitary hour with 
shadowy vapors we had noticed in the morning ; gracious and courtly company, or set me longing 
had been the well-known and sure forerunners. } for a tithe of the riches which came so easily 
I couldn't hurry; my feet, no longer winged by ; to the fortunate Orientals. I was particularly 
excitement, seemed to have grown suddenly; struck with the story of Aladdin and his 
heavy and springless, and my gun could not wonderful lamp. It never had seemed quite a 
have weighed less than a hundred pounds. } myth to me, and now! Now I held the lamp, 
However, 1 stumbled along, hoping to get out } or its equivalent, in my hand! The narrow 
of the draw and into the main caiion before } black dismal cafion disappeared as if by magic. 
nightfall. I judged that I must be getting close Warmth and light, peace, security, and love 
to its mouth, and was walking cautiously along ; were mine, mine, mine! 
a bench or ledge which jutted out from a shcer; Gone the bitter years of poverty, privation, 
wall of rock, overhanging a tiny stream, which ‘ and disappointment. Life lay before me radiant, 
foamed along, noisy and turbulent, forty or fifty ; triumphant ! 
feet below, when, all at once, a cloud seemed In an ecstasy, a delirium of joy, I shouted, 
to have been dropped down instantly, bodily, by } hallooed, and could hardly refrain from dancing 
invisible hands; and rocks, stream, trees, and;on a footing so insecure that the slightest 
boulders swam for a moment in an indistin- misstep would have sent me headlong into the 
guishable chaos of cold clinging mist, which left} gulf below. It was this knowledge alone which 
great clammy drops on every shrub and spear } served to keep me somewhere within bounds. | 
of grass, on the stiff sharp spikes of the spruce } kept remonstrating with myself, much as though 
and fir trees, and turned the trail on the} I were talking to an unreasonable second party: 
shelving edge of a precipice into a pathway too; ‘‘Come now, do be quiet. There’s no use if 
dangerous for any feet to tread, save those of} acting like a lunatic; be quiet, or you'll never 
a goat, or perhaps an elk. My eyes soon} get out of this place alive,’ while I stood 
accustomed themselves to the illusions of the} holding in my hand the bit of rock I had 
mist, and it no longer seemed as though the } knocked off, and trembling with excitement, for 
trees and bushes were running at me; but I } the queer little knob which I had struck at in 
could not see thirty feet ahead or above me. } fit of petulance was fully one-half virgin gold— 
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not in indistinct half-invisible flecks here and}on your sisters and your cousins and your 
there, but in a continuous irregular streak, yellow, ‘ ; aunts, and we'll all take tea!’ But, when a 
glittering, priceless ! ; fourth and fifth swelled the discordant chorus, 

When I had grown calm enough to trust} and then as suddenly became silent, I realized 
myself, I looked carefully up and down the ; that the situation was serious. I listened 
wall, and I found a vein composed of a kind } intently; soon I heard a stealthy footfall behind 
of black conglomerate, nearly a foot in width, ; me, then the sharp snapping of a dry twig close 
which seemed to be laid into # perpendicular by my side—they were surrounding me with the 
rift in the rock; it extended upward as far as ; stealthy caution of cats. The ground was now 
[ could see in the gloom, and downward until : tolerably level—I had gained the river-bottom— 
hidden by the shelf upon which I stood, and : and | broke into a run, firing my gun into the 
the black rift shone and sparkled with its air as I did so; if it had not been for that, they 
millions of golden points and prisms. The} would probably have sprung upon me the 
rock was very friable, and I easily dug out; instant that I quickened my pace. But the 
several large pieces with my pocket-knife. I} loud report and the burst of flame frightened 
might have stood there until the darkness fell, ; them, and they fell back, snarling and growling. 
but a soft cool touch on my face aroused me, : Soon, however, I heard again the soft pursuing 
Snow was falling in large soft infrequent flakes, ; footfalls, and could dimly see dark shadowy 
lazily and indifferently, as though there was uo } forms gliding swiftly among the oak bushes 
need of haste; but I knew that these were only which lined either side of the narrow valley. 
the advance couriers of one of those wintry } } They will follow anyone in this way for miles, 
tempests which so often sweep down upon the ; waiting for a chance to take him unaware. If I 
mountains, even in October. The mist was 3 had stumbled and fallen, they would have been 
lifting, too, and giving place to a soft white likely to have finished me in short order. I had 
light, the benediction of the dying day, before } on a belt full of cartridges, and I now loaded 
it should be swallowed up in the tempestuous } ; and fired incessantly, knowing that I must be 
fast-coming night. I knew that my life } near camp; nevertheless, there were but two 
depended upon my making the most of this cartridges left in my belt, and my gun-barrel 
light. Hastily thrusting the specimens into my was empty, when I heard an answering report 
pockets, I only paused long enough to mark the “ and saw a flash of light a few yards ahead. 








location as accurately as possible, chiefly by } Tom had heard the firing, and had run out to 
means of an enormous silver-blue spruce, which { meet me. We saw no more of my pursuers, 
towered in astately pyramid directly beneath the Sand were glad to be rid of them without the 
shelf upon which I stood, and then I hurried } risk of shooting; for, though cowardly, they are 
away. A few rods brought me to the main } still very dangerous when wounded. 

caiion, as I had thought they would, and I was ‘I was out looking for you an hour ago,” 
walking along a fairly good trail by the time the } said Tom, as we entered the tent, ‘‘and then 
snow came down thick and fast; but dark- the snow began coming down so fast that I was 
hess was coming, too, and, as the chill twilight > afraid to go far from the tent, lest neither of us 
grew deeper, I began to grope my way } should be able to find it again, especially if the 
cautiously, pausing now and then to listen for} fire should go out. But I found the burros 
the voice of the stream, whose course I must} hours ago.” 

follow up. In one of these pauses, I suddenly ‘‘The burros? Oh, yes! I remember.” 

heard a long-drawn wailing cry, and knew that} Tom looked at me so fixedly that I hastened 
4 mountain lion was on my track. It was} toexplain: ‘It’s a fact, Tom; I actually forgot 
rather blood-curdling to hear the silence broken } all about them, and so will you when I tell you, 
by such a sound, and I took the precaution of }Tom. The fortune’s come we've waited for 
bringing my rifle from shoulder to hand, and } s-o-o l-o-ong! And we’re a milli—o—o—naire !’’ 
half-cocking it; but, after the first shock, I was; I never was much of a singer; but Tom is, 
not greatly alarmed. These lions are cowardly } and I couldn’t blame him for picking up a 
brutes, even when hard-pressed by hunger, and } ; stout stick, and standing resolutely on the 
it was too early in the season for them to be } defensive, as I roared out this glad refrain. 
suffering from that to any great extent. The ; Don't kill me, Tom; I won’t sing another 
recollection of my find soon raised my spirits } note—” 

again, and even when a second, and then a} **You haven’t sung one yet.”’ 

third, lion took up the weird concert, I only; ‘No? Well, I won't howl, then. Now listen, 
shouted jubilantly: Come on, old boys; bring } Thomas.’ 
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Tom was a gay light-hearted fellow, always 
singing and joking, and | expected an extray- 
agant outburst;, but he heard my, story very 


soberly ;, he drew a long relieved kind of sigh , 


when. I showed him the 
brought. 
stand. fully their value, but he 
refrained from making any comments until | 
had had my supper. ‘“ You.may not know it,” 
he observed, staniling with the frying-pan in one 
‘and I 


specimens, I had 


persistently 


hand, and the coffee-pot in the other, 


presume it would be asking too much of you to , 
are half-dead with ; 


expect you to; 
hungev, fatigue, and excitement.’ 


but you 


» 


‘** Hunger ? 
“« Yes. 


I took a lunch with me!” 
I noticed it in your pocket, just now. 
Here it is.’ 

“Well, I suppose I'm hungry if you say so, 
but I’m not excited.” 

‘Evidently not—call it eleyated, if you'd 
rather; but, if you don't calm down and get 
rested, how are we to find the place in the 
morning ?”’ 

After supper, I said coaxingly: 
talk, Tom, and. let 
the music of your speech !’’ 


‘Now you 
my worn spirit revel in 

Tom smiled rather sadly, but he complied. 
You'll find that every, fellow that you know, or 
ever have known, who is resolute. to. resist 
temptation, brave and energetic, never shirking 
duty, and never boasting of duty done, has 
some strong anchor somewhere which is holding 
his life level. I had known Tom, intimately for 


two years, and had learned to love him as. a 


loyal, uncomplaining, unselfish comrade; but 


not until that night, when he, thought, poor 
fellow, that, our long disappointing search was 


over, did I hear the story of the orphan girl, ; 
away back in Maine, who acted as dining-room } 


girl at a popular seaside resort during summer, 


and taught school through, the long cold New } 


England winters—doing what her hands found te 
do, and waiting patiently and hopefully for Tom 
to make the rich strike which he felt so sure of. 

While Tom told me the story in a low earnest 


voice, | understood what his anchor had been. 


But then, he 


succumb to the coarse allurements which 


generally prove fatal to the average miner. } 
Of course, we couldn't either of us sleep, and, ; 
as soon as it began to grow light, we were astir. ; 


It had snowed nearly all night, but came off ; 
clear and bright as the sun rose, and we started ; 
briskly down the valley, carrying picks, spades, ; 
and a couple of stout. sacks; our plan being to , 
take out fifty pounds or so of the ore, and take 
it down to the smelter as a sample. 


THE 


He knew enough of ores to under- | 


never was one of the sort to} 


}_. Everything looked. different, vastly different, 


under the bright morning sunlight, and covered 
with a soft unbroken mantle of snow, from 
what it did in the gloomy dusk of the preyious 
evening; but I felt sure of finding the side 
canon, or draw, wherein our fortunes awaited us. 
We tramped on in silence for a couple of wiles, 
and then began to peer into the openings along 
the right, side of, the cafion. As we went on, 
Tom began to look anxious. 

“Are you sure you can find it, Arthur?” he 
asked, after we had returned from a_ brief 
examination of the fourth draw which we had 
thought it worth while to penetrate. 

‘Oh, yes, we can’t miss it. I don’t think we 
have come far enough down yet.”’ 

Sut, you know, the distance would seem 
greater to you at night, and in danger, as you 
were, than it really is.” 

‘Yes, but I ran last night. I assure you it is 
further down.” 

If it was further down, we never found it. 
We hunted until noon, and then we sat down 
on a dripping ledge—for the snow was melting 
rapidly—ate our lunch, and tried again. How 
often we picked our way cautiously into one of 
those infamous ‘draws,’ looking for my chief 
landmark, the silver-blue spruce on the right- 
hand side, close under the ledge, with the 
narrow shelying rock standing high above it! 
How many times the silvery glittering foliage 
tempted us on, until we would find the tree on 
the wrong side of the draw, or, if on the right 
side, there would be no ledge in sight! 

Well, we went back to camp, and we made up 
our minds to find that spot.once more, or spend 
the winter trying; and we spent. it 
When, after two, weeks ef fruitless searching. 


trying. 


we found that it was likely to prove a long job, 
We built a 
rough log-cabin, plastered with mud for warmth, 
a shed for the burros, got up a quantity of 
fuel for our fireplace, and then took the pack- 
train down to the city, and brought it back 
loaded with our winter's supply of provisions. 
We resolved to stay in the San Carlos Caton 
until we found our treasure-trove. But the 
} snow came on so heavily, and continued with so 
‘ little thawing, that we didn't hunt mucl: that 
first winter, after all. In the spring, we began 
in desperate earnest, resolved to have every- 
thing in good running order by the time summer 


; we concluded to get ready for it. 


For. we were still sure of finding the 
mine. How could we help finding it, if it was 
not, indeed, a vision of the misty twilight? 
‘ And. that it was noty we still had the samples of 
; ore to prove. But the spring passed, summer 


opened. 
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came and went, and we grew used to the continual 
disappointment, and made grim jokes on the 
probability of our living long enough to 
complete the search. Still, neither of us had 
any idea of abandoning it, until, one day, Tom 
came back to camp with a telegram which he 
had found awaiting him at the rough little 
post-office, where we went once a week for our 
mail, saying that Lizzie was very sick, and 
urging his immediate return. He went, and I 


stayed on alone. , He soon wrote back, saying that 
Lizzie was improving, but he thought it best to ; 


stay with her, 
were married in a few 
begrudged her her husband, yet I sometimes 
wished that she could know how I missed him. 
I had become so accustomed to his cheery 


presence, that it was lonesome business doing ‘ 


without him. But I kept on with my work. 

And so the weary weeks came and went, came 
and went. You wouldn’t believe unless you had 
a practical demonstration of it, as I had, the 
innumerable crooks and turns, the baffling hide- 
and-seek corners, that the mountains hold, 

At length there came a big storm, and the 
snow lay so. deep that I did nothing for two 
weeks; then, one bright morning, a west-wind 
sprang up, soft and warm, and the snow, deep 
as it was, seemed to turn into crystal rivulets 
asif hy magic: for, you see, away up in the 
mountains, the melting snow is not turned into 
dirty disreputable slush as in lower altitudes, 
but runs oi clear and sparkling. There is 
nothing to soil it, and it goes away as clean as 
it came down; within two or, three days, the 
ground was quite bare except for some heavy 
drifts upon the northern slopes; but they did not 
count, as many of them would stay all summer, 
anyway. So I took my pick and. started out 
once more; but I had never felt just as I did that 
morning, since my search began. I had. been 
brooding over home-affairs so long, that I was sad- 
dened, but no longer sullen or resentful—and I 
had been both. 
old father and mother—of their simple unques- 
tioning faith. I remembered how my father used 
to ask for heavenly guidance and instruction. 
“A very good thing to do, too,’’ I said aloud, 
musingly. I had not thought much about that 
phase of my father’s character before, and I stood 
still, recalling instances wherein he had been 
“directed,” as he called it, idly pushing the damp 
pine-needles with the toe of my worn boot, and 
Wishing that I might be directed too. 

I was standing in the San Carlos Cajon. 
Just opposite the opening to the draw which 


{ day, three years before. 
iit since; but now a little cluster of falling 
: shingle caused me to look in that direction— 
°a black squirrel was running swiftly along the 
; broken face of the cliff which guarded the 
> entrance. 


She quite recovered, and they : 
weeks. I never } 


Tom and I had first explored on that black : 


1 had never entered 


I whistled sharply, and the little 
fellow stopped abruptly, facing about, with his 


: body bent forward, his tasseled ears cocked up, 


and his tiny paws folded one upon another, in 
an attitude which looked so like one of polite 
remonstrance that I laughed; that startled him 
again, and he scampered off up the draw— 
regardless, this time, of my whistling. 

In the irresolution and uncertainty of my 
quest, even so slight an incident as this was 
enough to decide me, so I said cheerfully, to 
the fugitive: 

‘‘We'll keep each other company, my little 
friend. Ill go up there too.” 

The silver-blue spruce still stood below the 


; cliff, silent and majestic as it had stood three 


years before, and may stand for a hundred 
years to come; but the stream was swollen 


> by the melting snow, and roared loudly as it 


rushed over its rocky bed. There was a good 
trail beside it, and I walked along close by the 
foot of the cliff. glancing up its sheer face, and 
sighing as | thought of the disappointment it had 
given Tom and me that day; but I soon passed 
it. A few rods more, and the trail, which led 
upward, made a turn—glight, yet enough to cut 
off the view behind me and to reveal— 

tose, who has constituted herself my chiet 
critic again, just as of old, said, when [I told 
her that part of my story: 

‘Don’t you think, Arthur, that it was really 
too absurd of you-to faint away when you did 
actually find the mine? All alone, as you were, 
too !’” 

[ have never tried to excuse my action— 


$ or inaction—to Rose; but, considering all that 
had gone before, in my own heart I regard 
¢ jt as rather creditable than otherwise. 
My mind was full of my poor 3 


Mother 
says that the beautiful house that was built 
last summer on the old place is too fine for 
her; but father smiles as he tells her ‘‘ There’s 


> no house too fine to stand guard over the old 


acres, Susan, and nothing on earth too good for 
my dear old wife.”’ 

Tom said that he had no legal right to a share 
in our great fortune, since he neither found nor 
lost it, but he has always seemed like a brother 
to me, and I prevailed upon him to admit the 
moral right. At last we are a happy united 


family, none the less so that I have ceased to 
argue with father when he talks about being 
“directed.” 
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“I may not be able to come again before 
autumn—that seems an eternity to me, though 
it may not look very long to you,” Bernard 
answered, reproachfully. 

‘«That’s as unjust as possible—a real man’s 
speech !’’ Bride exclaimed. ‘You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself—at all events, you must 
say youare! I believe in the discipline of our 
grandmothers; they always punished naughty 
; boys who would not own they were penitent.” 

“You are always punishing me, and | am 
always on the stool of penitence—half the time 

I don’t know why,” the young man declared. 
“And, talking of grandmothers,” Bride con- 
3 tinued, ‘I am sure yours thinks you ought to 
} be spending these last hours with her, instead 
} of wandering about in the society of the most 
§ ineligible young woman of your acquaintance in 
} all this neighborhood.” 

‘‘What do you mean by talking such non- 
sense—”’ 

; ‘It is good sound sense on the stately old 

HE little river gleamed ; lady’s part,’’ Bride interrupted. ‘‘ You needn’t 

T in the spring sun- } color so furiously—I know she has called me so, 

light, the shadows of} often and often! I don’t mind—I like her! 

the over-hanging}She’s as witty and clever as possible; she is 

boughs marking it, here and there, with black worldly and hard, and so shall we be, at her 

traceries that looked like delicate etchings on a; age !”’ 

silver belt. “Now, Bride!” 

Douglas Bernard gave a strong pull, which “IT am ineligible,” the girl continued, lifting 
sent the bow of the skiff up on the bank under an admonitory finger. ‘‘My grandfather was 
the trees. He proceeded to help his companion 3 @ spendthrift—my father followed his example, 
out; she managed to slip, and he with difficulty ; and my brother, though he is the dearest fellow 
saved her from falling, a mischance at which the 3 in the world, has no business talent, and will 
foolish young pair laughed from sheer light- ; never succeed in righting matters in the least.” 
heartedness. ; “That has nothing to do with me and my 
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Then they mounted the easy sloping hill, on } love for you!”’ cried Bernard, sturdily. 
whose brink a knot of sycamores stood like} ‘No, but it has with the grandmother’s judg- 
sentinels guarding the entrance to the wood } ment of matters.”’ 


$ 


which spread away westward. : ‘JT am not dependent on her—”’ 
“It is too delightful here to go any further,” 3 ‘Now, don’t finish that sentence—it will 
Bride said, and seated herself in the shade, } do you no credit whatever!’’ cried Bride. 


with her back against a mossy stump. ‘What ; “‘ Besides, everybody is dependent on every- 
a lovely sky—what a perfect day it is} body—and you owe her affection and respect, 
altogether.” ‘i 





for she adores you! 
“If it were not my last!’ Douglas rejoined,; ‘I do love her, but I’m my own master!” 
dolefully. } “Oh, you shabby fellow—just because she has 
“The last of your life, one might think, from } only a life-right in the Bernard money !” 
your dismal tone,” Bride said, with a cal Douglas uttered a prolonged sound between a 
groan and a stified yell, and started to his feet. 


ing laugh. 
( 
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-are too obstinate ever to be discouraged,’ she 


‘and please stay where you are. 
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“You're the wickedest girl that ever lived !’’ 
he ejaculated. 

“There, there—don't shout—you'll scare the 
birds! And you know I didn’t mean it—and | 
forgive you, so let’s talk about something else,”’ 
Bride responded, all in one breath, putting her 
fingers to her ears, and treating her unfortunate 
admirer to another bewildering smile of mingled 
sweetness and malice. $ 

“Oh, Bride, don’t tease me to-day, of all days $ 
in the year!’’ he cried. “I love you so dearly, } 
and you do care for me a littlek—you do— } 
only admit that, and—” ; 

“You will instantly grow more unreasonable 
and impossible to manage than ever,’ she 
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interposed, quickly. 


But her eyes fell under the earnestness of ; 
his, and the roses which bloomed suddenly in 3} 
her cheeks were an admission that could not } 
be retracted. She began playing with the} 
leaves and flowers which lay in her lap, lifting } 
them one after another for a close and critical 
examination. 


“Ah, Bride, you will promise—you will con- | 





‘sent to an engagement—you won't send me? 
‘away in doubt and discouragement!” Bernard § 


me 


pleaded. ; 
‘‘] don’t think you are in any doubt, and you ; 
> 
answered, but her voice trembled in spite of her 
laughing words. ‘Now, let my hands alone, 
I can talk 
ever so much easier, since—since we must say it 
all out.’’ 

Bernard stopped short, and stood with his 
shoulders against the trunks of the two nearest 
trees, the space between them letting in a patch 
of sky as a background to his tall figure. He 
thrust his hands deep into his coat-pockets, 
afraid lest they should seize her in spite of his 
will, and remained gazing down at her witha 
sweetness and entreaty which softened his dark 
face like sunshine. Bride, glancing half shyly 
up, caught the look, and her eyes grew misty 
with feeling which would have its way. 

“Douglas, Douglas, tender and true!’’ she 
sang, softly, the line from the pathetic old song 
bursting involuntarily from her lips. ‘ Yes— 
yes—I care so much that I—no, stop where you ‘ 
are, else I’ll take back every word! Now, I; 
want to be sensible; I don’t believe your grand- 
mother will like it—’’ 

“She shall come herself and beg you!” he 
broke in, eagerly. 

“Oh, I've no doubt you could wheedle and 
threaten her into doing anything,’’ Bride said. 
“All the same, she wants you to marry her 
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relative, Rose Leighton, that handsome New 
York girl! And what would my brother do 
without me—and I have the plantation on my 
hands beside, and—”’ 

‘Your hands are too full, then,’ said 
Bernard, ‘“‘and all your objections amount to 
nothing. Oh, Bride, you can’t go back—you 
have promised at last !’’ 

Out of the pockets flew his two hands, and 
Bride was fairly lifted off her feet in an embrace 
which, for a few seconds, prevented her speak- 
ing; and, when she did manage to push his 
head back, he began talking too eagerly and 
too sweetly for her to be able to deny or even 
protest. 

Of course, young Mr. Bernard had his way, 
since Bride’s heart fought on his side; and, 
when they went down the hill, no two human 
beings could have asked to be happier or have 
had a brighter dreamland in which to enjoy 
their bliss. 

They took the path which wound along the 
margin of the little river that shone in the 
brightness of the gathering sunset and sang 
a soft refrain to their talk. 

Presently, they crossed a stile and reached 
the orchard which made the boundary-line on 
that side of the home Bride had inherited. 
The estate had once been among the largest 
in that part of Virginia, but by degrees had 
shrunk in the wasteful hands of several gener- 
ations of spendthrift Avenals until only a few 
score of acres and the great rambling brick 
mansion, sadly out of repair, were all that 
remained. 

At the gate, Bride sent Douglas away; and he 
went without much demur, because he knew 
that so doing would enable him to return the 
sooner. 

Before the moon was fairly up over the hills, 
Bernard’s step roused Bride as she sat dreaming 
in the vine-wreathed verandah. 

‘* You startled me!’’ she said. 

‘‘Don’t say you were not expecting me, 
because that would be a fib,’ cried Douglas. 
“And somebody is expecting you. The grand- 
mother wants to see you at once, and she begs 
you to excuse her, asking you to come to her 
instead of her coming to you. Indeed, Bride, 
even you would have been satisfied with the 
way the blessed old lady received my news. 
And you’ll go—won’t you?” 

‘“‘ Certainly I will,” Bride answered. “It was 
good of her not to feel disappointed—or not to 
show it.”’ 

“Now, don’t be wicked and -go fancying 
things,” he pleaded. 
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* Lean’t help being wicked,’ Bride replied ; 
«but, VIL believe exactly what the grandmother 
says, because it will make me happier—and you 
too, you spoiled boy.” 

They, walked, across the, fields through the 
moonlight, and, as they passed up to the house, 
they could see Mrs. Bernard in the piazza. 

‘‘Welcome, the pair of you!’ she called, 
as the two ascended the stone steps. 
here, my new grandaughter, and let me give 
you a kiss. Douglas seems to think you regard 
me as the wolf in disguise; but I don’t credit 
a word of it, my dear. He only wants to 
prejudice us against each other, in the hope 
it will make us both the fonder of him.” 

Disappointed Mrs. Bernard certainly was— 
angry, too—but she was a sensible woman ; and, 
recognizing the fact that Douglas would have his 
own way, she prepared to put a good face on the 
matter. Personally, she was attached to Bride, 
though she did not like the Avenal blood; and, 
besides, she had chosen another wife for her 
grandson ; 
halves, she made Bride feel welcome. 

The evening passed pleasantly, and, when 
Bride had bidden her good-night, the old lady 
sat alone and reviewed the situation, accepting 


it even inwardly with a tolerable grace, though » 


she could not resist thinking: 

‘Tf something should happen to prevent tlie 
marriage, | couldn’t be sorry! But the boy will 
have his way, and Bride is a good girl in spite 
of her faults—and she’s not to blame for being 
an Avenal! 
happen ! 


All the same, if something sheuld 
Somehow, [ can't fancy her ruling 
here when I am gone—but it is always the 
unlikely that comes to pass !”’ 

The next morning, Bernard started North to 
attend to the business affairs which the death of 
an uncle had left on his hands. 
liness, Bride was able to be happy, for nearly 
every day brought her a letter from Douglas, and 
the stately grand dame was kindness itself. 


But, before a’ month went by, Mrs. Bernard ; 


had reason to recall the old saying she had 
quoted to herself on the evening when Douglas 
had announced his engagement: 

the unlikely that comes to pass!’’ 
whispered the words, over over, with 
mingled pain and ‘exultation. She was heart- 
sore for Bride and Douglas, yet she could not 


and 


help feeling that Providence had wisely and 


visibly interfered in her boy’s behalf. 





it. 
Tr was at the close of a lovely summer day ; 
Bride had just seated herself on the verandah. 





“Come 


so, as’ she never did anything by } 


Even invher lone- > 


‘‘Itis always ; 
Again she } 


— Oren 
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y The new moon, was in the\east—a pale amber light 
on all objécts—the scent of roses in the air—in 
Bride's. hand the letter, that day received from 
: Douglas, which was to be read again a litte later. 

The clanging of the gate roused her from her 
dréam; up the avenue came Crumb, the colored 
boy, who had been down to the village to do 
some errands, 

*T done bring you another letter, Miss 
> Bride,’’ he. said; as he got near enough to see 
> her. ‘¢ Miss Robarts, she hailed me jis as I was 
, gwine by. de post-office. <‘Here’s a letter for 

Miss Bride,’ says she, ‘and don’ yer lose it ’—as 
if I ever did!” 
; His mistress bore testimony to his carefulness, 
} which sent him off happy, and then she went 
indoors. The lamp had been lighted in the 
as she entered, she glanced at the 
superscription on the envelope—it was in her 
, brother’s writing. 

During the last year, Gerard Avenal had been 
in Richmond, having secured a place in an 
insurance company, through the influence of the 
president, an old friend of his family. Bride 
could manage the farm much better than her 
brother had ever done, and she had urged his 
acceptance of the position. 

Gerard Avenal was a weak, soft-hearted, uncon- 
sciously selfish man, who had always made a 
He 
possessed no more ability to reason and plan for 
the future than a savage: and, from the time she 
was thirteen, Bride had managed all business 
matters as much as she did now at twentytwo. 
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» parlor ; 


failure of everything he had undertaken. 


She opened Gerard’s letter, and read it to the 
end without raising her eyes or uttering a 
sound, though the ‘first lines warned her that 

» lie was menaced by a trouble so black, that, even 
if the worst of its consequences could be averted, 
an indelible shadow would remain; so deep and 
; wide that its darkness must shroud her life as 
?'well as his own. 

Before bed-time, her preparations were com- 
plete for an absence of two days, perhaps more. 

At noon, an express-train halted for water at 
} the village station, and, by taking that, she 
could reach Richmond before evening. 

She had telegraphed to her brother that she 
Swas coming. He did not meet the 
station; when she reached the hotel, she found 
a note, asking her to come to him—he had been 
so ill all day that he could not get out. 

» She went at once to the house, and found him 
; lying on his bed, partly dressed, looking terribly 
> worn and wretched. He received her with a 

burst of womanish tears, ‘and had to be soothed 
‘into composure; but Bride had been accustomed 
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up, though he was seven years her senior. 

“They're all against me!’’ he wailed, ‘1 can 
see even Mr. Burdick thinks I took the money. 
They will prosecute me, and I shall go to prison 
—for ten years, maybe... Oh, they'd better hang 
me outright—it would be more merciful !”’ 

She studied the face, so handsome in _ spite 
of its betrayal of weakness, and thought that, 
whether innocent or guilty, he deserved pity 
rather than blame—poor sufferer that he was from 


the follies and sins of bygone generations who : 


had bequeathed to, him all their love of pleasure 
and excitement without the bodily strength and 
the force of will which had enabled them, though 
much worse men, to gain and keep a prominent 
place in their day. 

By degrees she got. the whole miserable story 
from him, in a rambling disconnected fashion 
eminently , characteristic of the contradictory 
half-made creature. He had succeeded for 
nearly a year in keeping very steady; but, 


about a week previous, some former boon com- < 
panions chanced to visit Richmond, and found } 


him out.. Supper and cards had been the result, 


followed by some days of drinking, during which ¢ 


he managed to present himself at the office and 


avoid the recognition of his state by the leading : 


members of the firm. An express-package, con- 


taining a thousand dollars, was missing; it must ; 
have been received by him, but he could not ; 


account for it; and he was, known to have just 


paid a gambling-debt of some hundred dollars. § 


He told several contradictory stories about the 
way he received this money: 
belonged to, Bride, and he had drawn it out, to 
pay the interest on a mortgage. It was a sum 
lately left her by a relative, and she had written 
to him to devote it to that purpose, believing she 
could trust him to do it, and so save herself the 
journey. 


As usual, he had to be comforted instead of : 


blamed, Bride did not accept this condition 
of matters from weakness—she did it to avert 
worse suffering and shame., She knew 
unless she could help Gerard to face the present 
strait, he would begin to drink again, and, in 
the partial insanity which it always engendered 
in him, would make an attempt at suicide, as he 
had done twice before when in that state. 

She left him to go to Mr. Burdick, and, for 
her sake, that gentleman consented to interest 
himself in Gerard’s behalf. The resalt of the 
matter was that. Mr. Burdick made good the 
money-loss; and his solicitations, added to 
Bride's eloquent entreaties, induced the board 
of managers to renounce a criminal prosecution, 
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from her earliest childhood to, pet and hold, him} and, even to promise that the affair should be 


: hushed up, 

;. But the latter was beyond their power; hints 
; of the wretched business had already crept into 
¢ the papers; and, when Bride took her brother 
: home, the next day, she knew that the cloud of 
suspicion resting on him would cast over her 
3 own life a shadow so black that her. dreams, 
$ her hopes, her happiness, must be blotted out 
in an. eternal eclipse. 

§ She wasted no time in passive misery—she 
should have years and years in which to suffer: 
’ what she had to do now was to act. 

$ The night of her return, she wrote to Douglas 
: Bernard, breaking her engagement; then she 
{ wrote another letter, almost as hard to frame. 
>A man in Baltimore, who had bought a large 
$ tract of land in the neighborhood, had tried 
to purchase her plantation. She had 
the proposition, thinking that nothing would 
ever induce her to part with her childhood’s 
home; but she wrote now to accept, if he were 
still inclined to hold to his former offer and pay 


refused 


down the full purchase-money on the transferal 
of the deed. 

Gerard’s wretched condition, both of 
and 


body 
and 
that 


mind, required constant attention, 


Bride had ,her hands and mind so full 
the claims of her heart had to wait. 

“Time enough to suffer—time enough,’’ she 
told herself over and over. 

Mrs. Bernard.was absent from home, and did 
not. return until Bride had..been able to decide 
fully on her future plans; for she had received 
a telegram accepting her proposal in regard. to 
the sale of the plantation. 

} Bride heard, one evening, that Mrs. Bernard 
» had. returned, : and, the,next morning, came a 
note asking. to see her. note kind 
} enough, but it stated that the writer had been 
much troubled by a painful report—she wanted 
Bride to. come and tell her it was not true. 

; Bride, of course, understood what the report 
’ was which had disturbed Mrs, Bernard. Within 
an hour, she presented herself before that lady, 


The Was 


} who received her with an appearance of carefully- 
} repressed emotion which would have affected 
} Bride more had she not been certain it was 
;@ fine bit of acting. 

> My dear, dear child!’ cried the old lady. 
’ How good of you. to come! And now tell me 
i at once that I have been needlessly anxious— 
} there is no truth in this dreadful tale. Some 
$ enemy has set it in circulation! Your brother 

could not—’”’ 

3. Please tell me exactly what you heard,’ 
} Bride interrupted, quietly, ‘then I can answer.’ 
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separate herself irrevocably from Douglas 
Bernard. * 
“IT am acting rightly,” she said; “all you 


«That—that Mr. Avenal had had a difficulty 
with the Richmond Company; that—’’ Here 
the speaker paused ; but, at an impatient gesture 
from Bride, she continued: <‘ Well, dear, it has {can do is to make my task as easy as possible. 
to be said: the report was that he had been } Go away—leave me free to get ready to face my 
accused of appropriating money, would be } new life. I don’t want to talk—I don’t want 








prosecuted—” } you to write—I don’t mean to leave address or 
“No, he will not,” Bride again interrupted. {trace behind! Of course, we can’t disappear 
«The rest of the story is true—quite true.” 3 utterly—but you must promise not to hunt us 


Mrs. Bernard groaned, and put her areal tein would avail nothing—TI shall never 
before her face as she sank back in her chair. } change.” 

‘*My poor, poor Douglas!’ she sighed. “I } Douglas at last became convinced that it was 
had not the heart to write until—oh, I hoped 3 useless to attempt to shake Bride’s decision—he 
you could assure me there would be no need!” $ could only offer his misery, the hope that some- 

**T have written,”’ Bride said, calmly. ‘ Mrs. 3 where in the future the crooked path might be 





Bernard, I released your grandson from his} set straight. 
engagement.” ; 
‘“*My brave girl—upright and truthful 3 Ill. 
always !’’ cried the old lady, rising and hold- $ «Ap that is the important matter I wanted to 
ing out her arms, into which, however, Bride talk to you about, Bride Avenal—I have made 
showed no inclination to precipitate herself. up my mind to marry your brother! I chose to 
«But he will never let you go—he is so head-} tell you myself, instead of letting him. You 
strong, and young people will not understand} know, I’m fond of managing things and 
that the wild passion of early youth is very } people.” 
seldom the love which lasts.” $ The color deepened to a painful flush in 
‘‘Mrs. Bernard,’’ rejoined Bride, “ you need Bride’s cheeks, then died suddenly out, leaving 





have no fear—I never break my word—I have $ her very pale. 

vowed not to marry your grandson while I and ‘“‘I—I am taken by surprise, Mrs. Hender- 
mine rest under this cloud.” $son,” she began, but the lady interrupted her 

Her listener was convinced, and, with her 3 without scruple. 

mind at ease, her kindness and generosity, of’ ‘Then you must be blind!” she cried. 
which she had a large share, could assert them-; ‘Why, it would have been plain to anybody, 
selves. When she and Bride parted, she had;I should think, that I liked Gerard! Good 
never felt such genuine fondness for the girl, yoo you don’t mean to say you object?” 











whose firmness and courage filled her with ‘““No»no! I am more than glad, for my 
respect. } brother’s sake, but—but— Oh, Mrs. Hender- 

Two days elapsed before Douglas Bernard } son, has he been perfectly frank ?”’ Bride asked, 
arrived to trouble Bride by his suffering, but } breathlessly. ‘‘Has he told you everything 
her determination was not to be shaken. } about—about himself ?”’ 

‘* I have made a vow,”’ she said, ‘and it shall ‘«Mercy on us, child, I should hate to have 
be kept to the letter.” any man do that!’ the handsome widow said, 

‘So shall mine,” he answered ; “it is never; with a merry laugh. ‘But, if you mean about 
to rest until the truth is discovered! I have} that wretched insurance company business, yes 
talked with Gerard—I am sure he never took }—long ago—I got it out of him soon after we 
the money.” made acquaintance.” 
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Bride could not share this confidence, though ; ‘Oh, I am so glad!’’ Bride rejoined, face and 
she believed that her brother did not remember 3 voice full of relief. ‘Now I can tell you that 
taking the package. She was convinced, too, } your news makes me very, very happy!” 
that he would never have committed the crime} ‘‘That’s enough!’’ said the widow, kissing 
except under the temporary insanity which Sher cheek. “I am sure we shall get along— 


excessive drinking always produced in him, and ; I’m awfully fond of Gerard. In the first place, 
these palliating circumstances kept her affection } I don’t believe he ever took the money. As for 
and sympathy from being blotted out by anger } the suspicion, nobody here knows about it; 
and contempt. } and, afiyhow, most of the nice men in this 

Her certainty that Gerard never could be} region have something worse on their record 
freed from the stain which shadowed his reputa- } than such a trifle. You see, I was born in this 
tion was the key-note of her resolution to} part of the world, and I’ve lived in it thirtytwo 
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years, and things which might seem ep {it was only lately that it had occurred to Bride, 
in your eyes don’t affect me in the least. 1; the frank determined widow might be persuaded 
shall expect you to like me! You can get on to accept Gerard if he should ever happen to 
without Gerard—so far as managing the ranch ; stray into asking her-—-Gerard never did any- 
goes, he is of no use whatever—you see, he was thing from a fixed resolution. 
born for ornament, as some people are for Now, the consummation had come about, and 
work.” it speedily seemed the most natural result in the 
« Of course, I like you,’ Bride averred, truth- } world, as agreeable things so soon do to us all. 
fully; ‘‘and Gerard is as kind-hearted as he is ; Sometimes, when rejoicing over the future, and 
good-natured. He is clever, too, only he does} feeling that a great weight of responsibility was 
need taking care of—but you have head enough ; removed from her own shoulders, Bride could 


for both.’ 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Henderson, 
placently. ‘If he should misbehave, I’d box 
his ears and put him to bed! 


to pet; 


I like something } 
I'm a rich woman, and I can afford a} so little with his happiness, while it had been 


not help reflecting on the inexplicable manner 


com-; in which human destinies are arranged. It 


certainly seemed odd that the cloud cast over 
her path by her brother should have interfered 


husband who is rather helpless! I think that ; permitted to wreck hers. But Bride had long 


was Gerard's charm for me from the first! I've 
always been surrounded by such big coarse 
men! Now, there’s a touch of the feminine 
element in Gerard which. suits me, because I’ve 
a little taint of masculinity in my nature.” 

It was quite true, yet Mrs. Henderson was a 
very attractive woman, 


could easily overlook her freedom of speech 
and little eccentricities of manner. 

The sheep-farm Bride had purchased was 
situated in one of the loveliest valleys which 
even that region of marvels, Southern Cali- 
fornia, can boast, and Mrs. Henderson’s home 
was in a town only a few miles distant. 

Two years had passed since Bride brought 
her brother to the quaint old house set down in 
the midst of trees and flowers, and began her 
new life. Matters had prospered sufficiently, so 
that she had no anxiety for the future, where 
material prospects were concerned, and she had 
too much on her hands to have leisure for 
repining and regret. 

With the assistance of a skilled ranchman, 


Bride had from the first managed matters herself, 
and Gerard found as much occupation as he cared ; 


for in keeping the books, and giving such help, 
here and there, as Bride needed. His terrible 


of the vice of gambling, and, though he drank 
sometimes, he was never guilty of any excess. 


well-educated and { 
handsome, and so bright and witty that one } 





since learned that it is a waste of time to brood 
over such mysteries. She had learned, too, that 
it was wise to cling as much as possible to 
optimistic theories, in order to counterbalance: 
the pessimistic facts of existence; and, by 
consistently acting on this principle, she made 
life's daily road pleasanter for all who trod it 
in her company, and, therefore, easier for 
herself. 

Gerard Avenal’s good fortune in winning the 
rich handsome widow was speedily followed by 
anew ray of sunshine, which he received with 
a placid composure that caused Bride a little 
exasperated wonder, while it mightily amused 
his promised wife. 

A fortnight before the date fixed for the 
wedding, Bride received a communication from 
Mr. Burdick, informing her that Gerard’s inno- 
cence was thoroughly established. The real 
culprit hac. been caught in an attempt at embez- 


> zlement, and, as he had acted as assistant book- 


keeper when Avenal was accused, it had seemed 
probable that he might be the guilty person in 
that affair, though, at the time, no suspicion 
pointed to him. He was given the hope that a 
full confession would tend to a mitigation of the 
sentence which must inevitably follow his trial, 
and, under this pressure, he admitted that he had 


to steal the express-package. 
The joyful news came late one afternoon, and 


experience seemed to have completely cured him taken advantage of Avenal's fit of intoxication 
3 


From the outset, Bride made him comprehend } Avenal rode at once into town to impart it to his 
Bride spent her solitary evening in 


that there was a limit to her forbearance, and betrothed. 
he accepted the condition without a struggle. ; writing to Douglas Bernard, for the first time 
It was only about nine months since, that ; | since they parted. She had heard often from 


Gerard had become acquainted with Mrs. him, but the epistles had gradually grown less 
Henderson. He had known her for a good } frequent, and during the past few months no 
while before she and his sister met, and, though } tidings had reached her. 

she often drove or rode out to the ranch, Her letter was friendly and frank; but it 
and occasionally made visits of several days, {contained no word which could sting her to: 
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remember, in case his feeling had changed and ; 
the old dream, had, lost ite sweetness. She did} is it now? 


not allow, herself to think definitely.or to. form 
any distinct, hope—at, least she told her reason 


HE LETTER. 

«Oh, just, listen to this!’’ he said. ‘‘‘ Where 
l’ye lost..the place—it’s about 
’ Douglas Bernard.” 


; .% You. need spectacles,’’ Mrs. Henderson 


so—but the whole. world. seemed suddenly to; interrupted, and Bride had to wait while Gerard 


have brightened, and she felt a pleasure in the 
mere facet of existence to. which she had long 
been a stranger. 

The next day, Mrs. Henderson drove over to 
the ranch, her usual high spirits augmented ten- 
fold by the joyful intelligence in regard to her 
lover. .- ; 

‘I knew the truth would come out sometime 
—I said so when Gerard told me the story—now 
didn’t I, young man?’ she demanded, glancing 
triumphantly from, Bride to her brother. 

‘Of course, you did,’ Gerard answered, with 
a look as full of admiration as if the discovery 
of the facts had been her work. 


“Then always remember that I have the gift ; 


of prophecy, and show me respect accordingly !’’ 
cried the widow. ‘+ You see, Bride, I know 
how to claim my rights and dues, which is more, 


I faney, than you'll ever learn, clear-headed as ; 


you are,” 
The three spent several very happy hours 


together, and, when Mrs. Henderson declared } 
that she must drive home before dark, Bride left ° 


the lovers seated in the verandah, and went upto 
her own. room for some letters which she wanted 
Gerard to post. 

She took the epistles from her writing-desk— 
stopped to look at the direction on the envelope 
which bore Bernard’s name. She pressed the 
paper to her lips, and, catching sight of her 
own image in the glass, blushed as hotly as if 


she had been surprised by a stranger in her bit § 


of girlish folly, The words of the old song 


recurred to her—the sweet words which for so ; 


long she had not trusted herself to: recall: 
‘Douglas, Douglas, tender and ‘true,’ she sang, 
softly, and went) downstairs, still. murmuring 
the refrain. 


The pony -carriage was ready ;, Mrs. Hender- } 


son. and Gerard were still seated in the 


verandah; ‘he was reading aloud. bits from ; 
some Eastern journals which Mrs. Henderson 3 


had brought. 

Just as Bride reached the lower hall, she 
heard Gerard exclaim : 

‘* By Jove, here’s news!”’ 


hunted for the column he wauted, and the widow 
: kept up a fire of raillery. 

“Ah, here itis!’ he cried, exultantly. 
} ‘* Listen, Bride—he was rather an admirer of 
> hers once, Elsie.’ 

; “Will you read, or let me?’ Bride asked, 
i quietly. 

} -Mrs. Henderson shot her a quick glance, 
: but. Gerard noticed nothing unusual in his 
} sister’s voice or manner, and began to read 
¢ with great emphasis : 

; “Among the weddings announced for the 
autumn, that of Mr..Douglas Bernard and Miss 
Rose Leighton is attracting—’ 

He read on through a; paragraph of consider- 
able length, but Bride. caught no other word as 
» she stood motionless in| the doorway, with the 
’ red glow of the setting sun striking full on her 
face. Mrs. Henderson gave her another covert 
glance, then snatehed the paper from Gerard, 
} declaring that. she must. start at once. 

She made a great commotion, and kept her 
escort occupied; not,a.word to the sister did 
} she utter beyond an affectionate farewell, but 
} she felt that Bride’s cheek was like ice as her 
lips touched it, and her woman’s intuition told 
her at least something of the truth. 

Bride kept her stand till the pony - carriage 
;and the attendant horseman turned into the 
high-road, then she descended the steps, and began 
>to walk to and fro along a path which ran by 
the side of the house and down the hill at the 
’ back of the garden, She felt cold and numb; 
those words Gerard had read were still ringing 
} in her ear—the death-knell of her youth! She 
}knew now that her hope had never died, only 
; lain dermant, and that uncer the sunshine of 
 yesterday’s news it had blossomed into beauty 
as suddenly.as an amaryllis unfolds its leaves. 

3, She-perceived that.she was still holding the 
3 letters ; two.of them she put in her pocket, and 
walked slowly on. ; Presently she came in sight 
of a fire under a great tree; old Huldah was 
} making soap in a huge kettle, looking like an 
Sold witch as she stirred the compound and 
‘ chanted a tuneless song. 

Bride went up to her, examined the soap, 


‘Douglas, Douglas, tender and true,’ Bride } 


sang below her breath, as she passed on toward } listened to Huldah’s remarks, then | stooped, 
the outer doors, holding her letters in-her hand. } thrust her letter into the blaze, and watched it 
She heard her brother's exclamation, and asked } consume. 

as ‘she ‘reached the verandah: «‘* What other } 
news ‘have you, Gerard?” 


‘‘Soap-making, sheep-raising, house-cleaning 
}—these are the things fate gives me to do,” 
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she said to herself, as she walke 
Tll do them as thoroughly as I can! 


and hopes and happiness might be pleasanter ; 


Dreams 





but they are for other people—for Gerard and ° 


Elsie—for Douglas and Rose Leighton! Life is 


hard on me, I think—but it is of no use to, 


groan—and it will end sometime—sometime !”’ 


LV. 

Tue days went by, and one beautiful morning 
Gerard and the widow were married, and 
started on a trip to the East, two such happy 
mortals that it was pleasant to see their faces. 

It was late in the afternoon when Bride , 


reached home—it was a comfort to know she ; 
- about Gerard —oh, why didn’t Mr. Burdick 


would find herself alone there. 

She had been kept busy during the past week, 
and was really very tired; but she did not on | 
that account allow herself to rest. Proctor, the 
manager, claimed an interview, and, when he 
had gone, she held audience with several other 
persons. After that, there were household 
operations which Huldah wished her to inspect, 
and it was growing twilight before she found 
leisure to seat herself in the verandah. 

“T must find more work,” she was thinking; 
“IT must fill up my life somehow! I haven’t 


Gerard to think about any longer—TI shall need ° 
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new interests to occupy the place he held! 
Well, they will come in good season—duties and 
responsibilities never fail to do that.” 

There was'a step on the grass; a voice called 
her name; she looked up, and saw Douglas. 

An hour later, they were seated there side by 
side—-the full moon pouring down a flood of 
enchanted light to illuminate their paradise. 


‘The two names were correct, but they ought 


to have been reversed! It is my cousin, 
Bernard Douglas, who will marry the fair 
Rose,’ Douglas had explained. ‘The grand- 


mother says she only wants to see 
married to have every wish fulfilled.” 


“And it was you who found out the truth 


now us 


say so?” 

‘IT told him to keep my name back—I wanted 
to tell my own news! And«to think that my 
letter missed, and the telegram also—you ought 
to have had that yesterday.”’ 

‘‘T have you—which is better,’ she replied. 
‘*Oh, this pays for all—Douglas, Douglas !’’ 

‘« Say the rest,’ he pleaded. 

So, with her head pillowed on his breast, she 
sang softly the refrain: 

“Tender and true; Douglas, Douglas, tender 
and true!” 
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Ou, bury me under the soft blue waves, 
Neath the rush of the waters free ; 

Let me find my rest ‘neath their foam-tipp’d crest, 
In the depths of the murmuring sea. 


No bell shall be toll’d, with its mournful sound, 
No faneral-pall shall be spread ; 

But a solemn hush and a soft sad rush, 
As the waters close over my head. 


A tangle of seaweed shall be my shroud, 
And a mound of coral my bier ; 


THE 


DEWDROP. 


The voice of the sea shall my requiem be, 
And my sleep will be tranquil here. 


No roses nor lilies may deck my grave, 
Nor marble shall mark my rest, 

But the wonderful flow’rs of the ocean bow’rs 
Will lovingly twine o’er my breast. 


Then bury me under ‘‘ the sad sea waves,” 
Where the winds moan soft and low ; 

Let the tears that are shed for the deep-cover’d dead 
With the shimmering wavelets flow. 
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Tr nestles ’mid flowers and grasses 
In tremulous quiv’ring gleams ; 

Bathed in the sunlight,, it flashes 
With ten thousand golden beams. 


It looks like a pearl of the’ ocean, 

It looks like a diamond rare, 
As it takes the tints of the rainbow 
And scatters them through the air. 


Like a tiny lake in the mountains, 
It lies in slamberous rest, 

While the lights and shadows of morning 
Mirror themselves in its breast. 


Tt changes its bright sparkling colors 
In the blushing light of morn, 

Till, caught in the folds of a sunbeam, 
It fades—the dewdrop is gone. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 371. 


PART LII.—A Year Later. **Rue knows all about that,’ said the first 





CHAPTER VI. speaker; ‘‘she sees Kate Gifford quite often, 
gz CUAMOR of merry : and they write four times a week !”’ 
voices; abouquet; ‘I must plead ignorance. Kate has been in 


of sweet girl} New York for the last eight weeks. I am expect- 

faces, bent over } ing her here every day, to make me a visit.” 

dainty bits of} ‘Did you hear that she was coming with 

fancy work; the} Mrs. Gifford to spend the winter at Elland?” 

flash of jewels on asked Belle Martin, the first speaker. 

white hands, and} “Yes,” said Madeline Owen. « Larry wrote 

the flutter of} that Mr. Morris would only remain home two 

pretty ribbons} months, and would then return.’’ 

and laces. 3 « Poor Kate,”’ said Rue; ‘‘ I am surprised that 
Then a small Mrs. Gifford wants to live at ‘ Elland.’ ”’ 

gold thimble was; ‘But your cousin, Madeline—will he return 

tapped lightly on with Mr. Morris ?”’ 


a table, and Ruth ‘*No, indeed!” said Madeline, dimpling with 
Myrick said: pleasure. ‘‘ Laurence is coming home to take 

‘Girls, girls, we entire charge of the estate, and be the head of the 
must have peace, } family. Girls, you should see his picture. 
or we shall never } Such a mustache; and he is so handsome. 


bring order out of chaos—remember that.”’ Don’t you wish he were your cousin?” 
In a moment, all was quiet, while every face ‘“T’d rather be his friend !” 
turned eagerly toward the speaker. She had not; ‘‘ Cousins do not count!" 
changed much in the twelve months that had } ‘* You cannot marry him; we can!” 
passed since we heard her make her humiliat-; “‘ What, all of you?” 
ing confession to Katherine Gifford. Her | ‘* Don’t be boastful, Madeline!” 
beauty was heightened by an expression which ““My dear girls, you are enough to drive one 
formerly never softened the face of naughty } wild,” cried Rue, with her hands over her ears, 
Ruth Myrick; she had lost some of the rosy } as this storm arose. ‘Let us come sensibly 


glow of lip and cheek. But it rather enhanced back to the subject in hand. We shall be 
and refined her dark loveliness, and one saw ; ready for our fair in a week.” 
there was still plenty of spirit and resolve in «* Wait a week longer, and our cousin will be 
those black eyes and the curve of that resolute ; home,” laughed Belle Martin, with a sly glance 
chin. > at Madeline. 
“If we must have two entertainments,”’ she} ‘‘Do as you think best about that,’’ said Rue, 
continued, addressing her attentive companions, , her color varying a little. 
‘‘ for the benefit of the hospital, we can have the} ‘“No, we defer to you, Rue,’’ cried several 
theatricals later, and give our whole time to the ; voices. 
fair now.” : «Tt matters very little to me. I should like 
“Oh, yes,” cried one girl, with enthusiasm ; { to have Eric Morris's assistance for our theat- 
“because, if we wait until later, Fred will be? ricals. He is excellent in such things. We 
home for the Easter holiday.”’ } must be thinking of some good play.’ 
‘That is well,’ smiled Ruth. ; “Oh, yes; what shall we have? Papa 
“And then,” cried Madeline Owen, ‘Cousin ; suggested ‘ Love in a Village’ and ‘The Wonder, 
Larry is coming back in about a week, and also; or A Woman Keeps a Secret,’ but I thought he 
Mr. Morris, Kate Gifford’s old flame.” ‘ was laughing at me, for I never heard of them.’ 
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«No, they are both old dramas. Neverthe- 
less, he was making fun of you, Belle, for the 
titles are more applicable than the dramas, for 
eur use,” said Rue, smiling. 

“Brother Tom said we ought to try Shake- 

“Qh! oh!’ from a chorus of shocked voices. 

“Why not, girls?’ asked Rue. ‘Some of 
the scenes are not so difficult.” 

“ Yes, and Tom said you would make a lovely 
Katherine, Rue, in the play called ‘ Katherine 
and Petrucio.’ I never read it; did you?” 
inquired the innocent girl, who evidently adored 
brother Tom. 

A burst of irresistible laughter rippled forth, 
as Rue flushed hotly. 

“Tell your brother to reserve his criticisms 
until he sees me in the role. But tell him, also, 
he will never be called upon te play Petrucio,” 
she said, unable to refrain from laughing at the 
puzzled expression on little Nellie Leland’s face. 
She, in turn, grew as rosy as Rue, as she 
exclaimed, to their further amusement: 

“T am sure Tom meant it as a compliment. 
He admired Rue very much before he was 
married !”’ 

“Asif we did not all know that at one time 
Tom Leland would have given his eyes to win 
Rue,” laughed Belle to Nellie, as they were 
putting on their wraps. 

“Tam sorry if I repeated something unkind. 
I never remember—oh! I am so sorry !’’ 

“Never mind—your brother won’t; and Rue 
never bears a grudge. Besides, she has Dick 
Oleott and his fortune at her beck and call.’’ 

Rue sat thoughtful, alone, after the last sweet 
maid had kissed her fondly and departed. 

So, she mused, Laurence Owen was coming 
back ; cured, no doubt, of his youthful folly in 
loving her. A changed being, with different 
views of life. She should never again see the 
youthful face that had grown white at her 
cruel words. She could call up no other vision 
of him than that pale sad one. How could she 
meet and greet him, knowing he had received 
and scorned her repentant appeal? How he 
must have loathed her, to resist those burning 
wards. She dragged herself through the whole 
valley of humiliation, as she sat in the already 
lengthening twilight of the early spring. She 
could not see the fire burning low on the hearth 
for bitter tears, when a hand was placed over 
her eyes, and a warm kiss fell on her cheek. 
Springing gladly to her feet, “ Kate, Kate, you 


darling!” she cried, and was folded in Miss } 


Gifford’s arms. 





the first joyous confusion over, she laid aside her 
cloak. . 

“It may be here. Con brought the mail, and 
I forgot to look at it after the girls left. When 
did you come, Kate ?”’ 

‘At five-thirty. And, Rue dear, I have sueh 
a request to make. I know you will think me 
mad,” 

“I will try to suppress any opinion until 1 
am positive.” , 

‘‘ Well, you know, mamma is to come to ‘ Elland’ 
to-morrow. The house is all in order, and the 
servants there now. I want to sleep at ‘ Elland’ 
one night before mamma arrives, and I want you 
to come with me to-night. Don’t refuse me, 
Rue. We have just time to drive over before 
dinner. I telegraphed they should have dinner 
ready at seven. Come, dear, don’t say no.” 
-Kate spoke pleadingly. 

“What whim is this, my wise woman?’ 
demanded Ruth. 

“Call it a whim, or what you will, I shall not 
tell you until I get you there.” 

“«Ts it true Eric will be back so soon ?”’ 

‘‘ He will arrive in New York harbor in three 
days. Larry is with him. Answer, Rue—will 
you go to Elland with me?” 

“I suppose I must submit. Besides, papa is 
away, and it is a temptation to escape myself 
to-night, and the possibility of a visit from 
honest lumbering Dick Olcott, whom my father 
seems to think a valuable attachment for life. 
I wish I could do more than like him a very 
little.” 

‘“‘Pshaw! Rue, remember the old saw, avd 
don’t marry a dull man because he is good. 
But run, put on your warm cloak, for the air is 
keen, in spite of its being April. Can you take 
the doughty Conrad with you, and have litm 
remain also ?”’ 

“More and more mystery. Kate, what do 
you want of Con the irrepressible?” 

«* Wait and see!” 

With this vague promise, Ruth was forced to 
be content, as she sped away to make ready for 
the drive and send word to Conrad Mulligan, 
who had become a domesti¢ in the Myrick 
household within the last year. 

They were soon on their way to * Elland,” 
Rue persistently haunted by memories of her 
last drive thither, and Kate quiet, but evidently 
a little nervous. 

They found the house warm and pleasant, and 
the servants ready with an eager welcome. A 
dainty dinner was served, during which they 
discussed many matters, but Kate avoided al 


“You did not get my note?’ asked Kate, as, ; explanatiom of her strange request, and Rue 
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sought to conceal her. curiosity. After dinner, , * « What did Eric think ies of this will, 

Kate said : { pray?’ asked Rue, lazily. 

yoff Dhave a fancy for spending the rest of the; ‘He hardly knew what to think, but he was 

evening in my room, or the one I have chosen as } sure his father had not left him penniless, after 

mine. Conrad can bring our tea there when we } having so freely forgiven him the past. Not 

ving for it.’’ } long ago, he had a strange dream. Of course, 
** Very well; but why should Con be our cup- ; you know the codicil of the old will left him his 








bearer ?’’ mother’s picture.”’ 

‘Another whim, Rue. I like his honest} ‘Yes,’’ said Rue, as Kate paused, “what a 
countenance,” laughed Kate, but she did not} sweet face she had.” Both looked silently at 
oonceal her nervousness. } the picture a moment, then Kate continued: 


“Alas! he. never, succeeds in speaking the ‘*I will read you what Eric says of his dream, 
truth: Honesty, he thinks, is not his best; in his own words.” 
policy,” sighed Rue, as she followed Kate up; She drew a letter from her pocket. 
the, broad stairs. Thus, it may be seen, Con’s ; “You remember my writing you Laurence 
veracity had.not increased with his years. ° and Eric left the expedition sometime ago, and 
. Kate led the way to the room in which hung } had been making a walking tour through Italy. 
the first. Mra. Morris's picture. ; They have slept in all sorts of odd places, even 
The old-fashioned furniture had not been.{on the ground, wrapped in rubber blankets. 
altered, but various little touches of modern com- } Fancy Laurence exposed in this manner; but 
fort bespoke the handiwork of Kate’s maid. Two; you do not know how his aunts coddled him. 
eoay! willow rockers were drawn up to a crackling } Well, this is what Eric writes: 
wood-fire, laid upon shining brass andirons. This ‘“«* Last night, we slept at a small inn on the 
brought their chairs directly opposite the portrait, ; road not far from Naples. As usual, I was 
which heng over the high wooden mantel. thinking, before I fell asleep, of my darling’— 
Rue sank comfortably into her seat. oh, horror! I did not mean to read that part. 
“This is delightful,” she said. ‘‘ Wait until } ‘I was just falling into a doze, when I found 
you, haye entered Paradise entirely—an old } myself at Elland. I seemed to be sleeping in 
maid's Paradise. Did you not have Fanny put 3 the bed that stands just opposite my mother’s 
your tea-gown in your valise?”’ ; portrait. I gazed at the picture as I lay there, 
Oh, yes; and see, your good Mary has laid ; ; until the tears rolled down my cheeks. Then I 
yours.and mine ready. Now for the luxury of thought my mother came into the room, sat 
China silk and slippers, instead of the perfume of } down by the bed, and smiled at me. She put 
hot-house flowers and the compliments of men! ; her hand on my head and said: 


Lam getting so,.I;hate hot-house posies and—’’; ‘My son, you wish for riches; what would 
14¢.Not men, Rue—surely you were not going to » you do if you had your desire?’ 
aay that !’’ > ‘I replied quickly: ‘Marry my sweet Kate, 


“Yes, and I mean it. They are just like the ; mother.’ She smiled again and kissed me. 
posies, the perishable delight of an hour, and ; ‘And is this your only wish that wealth would 


then you have exhausted them.” 3 ’ gratify ? ? [thought a moment, and said: ‘No, 
‘Dick Olcott, perhaps,’’ replied Kate, senten- ; mother dear, I would do something, also, to 
tiously ; ‘‘ but Eric—”’ make your memory prized by all the world.’ 


? 


‘Oh, we always except Eric! But she shook her head, still smiling. ‘And 
By this time, both were clad in the soft folds ; nothing for the glory of God, my son?’ she 
of the silk tea-gowns, Rue in a rosy glow of} asked. At this, I seized her hand and kissed it, 
color, while Kate's blonde beauty shone like a} just as I used to do long ago. ‘Yes, mother,’ I 
moonbeam in contrast with the ivory -tinted ; cried, ‘my whole life shall glorify His name. I 
dress. Sitting before the fire, in comfortable ; will strive to be faithful, and use my money in 
attitudes, Kate rang for the tea-tray. ; His service, with a thankful heart for all His 
, Conrad brought it in, and to him Kate said: mercies.’ And then I thought she kissed me 
Con, when I ring, do you come yourself.”’ over and over again, and, leaving me, went to 
Conrad bowed and departed. the picture, and, lifting it from the wall, stood 
“And now, Rue,” said Kate, as they sipped } gazing at me, until I saw her no more, and 
their tea from dainty china, ‘I will gratify } awoke with my face wet with tears. The dream 
your curiosity. When Eric left here, a year ago, } has haunted me ever since, but has comforted 
it was with the firm belief that -his father had{me ever since. It has reminded me how 
made a second will, that was not forthcoming.” : unworthy I am to have great wealth placed in 
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my hands, and that God knows best. And, if I 
ean only make you my wife, dear Kate, I shall 
try and trust Him more and more, and forget 
the hard past, and live with purer, more 
unselfish, motives. Ah, Kate, dear Kate, teach 
me to bow to Him and be patient.’”’ 

Kate paused, her voice trembling, and Ruth 
winked away the drops shining in her lovely 
eyes. 

“And now,” said Kate, after a moment’s 
silence, ‘‘can you imagine what all this has to 
do with our being here ?”’ 

“No. I confess I am still.in ignorance.” 

“I will tell you.” Kate rose excitedly. ‘<I 
want to look behind that picture. I have not 
rested since I got this letter. I first worried 
about Eric. One will be a little superstitious, 
and he had this dream just before his setting 
sail for America.. But like an inspiration came 
the thought of examining the picture. Mr. 
Morris was very eccentric the last few months of 
his life. He died in this room, unwilling as 
mamma had been to come here. Eric vows his 
father was afraid of mamma, and in awe of your 
father’s advice. I came to-night to examine the 


picture. Mamma once here would oppose me, or 
ridicule my folly, if it prove folly. 


I asked you 
do bring Conrad because the other servants 
would talk it over, and mamma hear of it. I will 
bribe Con to silence. May I ring for him?”’ 

“Do as you think best,” said Rue. Never 
had she seen Katherine ag moved. Her lovely face 
was brilliant, and her eyes shone like stars. 

Kate directed Con to bring a step-ladder. 
She said she fancied the cord of the picture 
over the mantel-was very weak, and she wanted 
the picture taken down. Con returned in a few 
moments,.and was soon on the ladder. 

The portrait was almost full-length, and the 
frame of heavy gilt. 

“Carefully, Con,” warned Kate, as the picture 
swayed when he attempted to lift it. A cloud of 
dust rose as he stirred it on its hook. 

“It is mutherin’ heavy !’’ quoth Con, as step 
by step he lowered it to the floor. The girls 
were eagerly examining the back of the picture, 
when Conrad exclaimed : 

“Luk at the little cupboard in the wall, will 
you, now! Ain’t it a dandy place for kapin’ 
secrets !’’ 

Kate looked up and gave a cry of delight. 
In the wall, directly where the picture had 
hung, was a small closet. In a moment, Kate 
had mounted the ladder. She wrenched open 
the little door with eager hands, drew out a 
folded paper, and then fairly flew down the 
ladder, waving the document over her head. 





OO eee 


‘‘He knew, if Eric had the picture, he had 
everything. Oh! how foolish we were, not to 
understand him! Seeé—see—Rue, it is the 
latest will, and I have found it—have found it!’’ 


CHAPTER VII. 

Mr. Myrick aided Kate in all the arrange- 
ments business entailed by the discovery of the 
later will. He found that the document was 
legally drawn by a lawyer unknown to him, that , 
he was no longer executor or legatee. He even 
sent the dispatch apprising Eric of his good 
fortune in being his father’s sole heir. He saw 
that the witnesses were forthcoming, and heard 
the lawyer from New York affirm his work in 
the drawing of the will. No stone was left 
unturned to authenticate the document. 

Then, while Kate waited eagerly and bliss- 
fully her lover’s arrival, Mr. Myrick confronted 
the ruin that staretl him in the face. He had 
speculated, and lost heavily. Up to the time of 
Mr. Morris’s death, he had been in great 
anxiety; his property, even the house he lived 
in, which was Ruth’s in her mother’s right, was 
heavily mortgaged. The Owen estate held this 
mortgage. When, however, he became executor 
of the Morris estate, and legatee as well, he was 
able to borrow on the prospect of his legacy, 
and thus tided over his danger. So, with the 
old fever for speculation strong upon him, he 
sent the other half of his anticipated legacy 
after an unlucky venture, thinking to redeem 
the first sum. He fared as well as men some- 
times do, and, now that the later will placed all 
the management of the estate in Eric Morris’s 
hands, Mr. Myrick was aghast at the condition 
of his own affairs. Nor was he quite ready to 
account to Eric for his year of stewardship. That 
element in his nature that grasped, and, if 
failing the first time, reached in another way to 
attain his end, was, in his old age, gratified at 
the expense of his character for scrupulous 
honesty, and he acknowledged his error in the 
face of this new discovery, and trembled at the 
thought of exposure or disgrace. 

But still more did he lament for his child. If 
Rue were only well married! How could he 
endure that ruin should overwhelm his darling! 
Mr. Myrick felt, if she was safe, he might yet 
extricate himself without encountering so ugly 
a word as disgrace! 

Amidst all this, he suddenly remembered who 
held the mortgage, now that the Owen estate 
had passed to the heir. Laurence Owen had 
been very much in love with Rue at one time. 
Why should he not return and still find her 
charming? He would. it is true, be at the 
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mercy of these two young men, Laurence Owen 
and Eric Morris, but he had been an old friend 
jn both families. Would they deal harshly with 
him? Youth was apt to be both rash and stern. 
Still, he would bide his time. Then there 
was young Dick Olcott—perhaps Rue would 
accept him, and he would give his father-in-law 
the assistance he needed. Drowning men catch 
at straws. Mr. Myrick sent for his daughter 
to come to him in the library. 

Rue had just completed her toilette for the 
evening, and was about to depart to the fair for 
the hospital fund, when she received her father's 
message. She had been so hard to please in her 
dress, that her maid was in despair, and the 
delay caused by many alterations had detained 
her until very late. In spite of the lovely dress 


and rich jewels she wore, she had a dissatisfied 
look in her eyes and a little pettishness in her 
manner as she entered the library. Mr. Myrick 
gazed at her fondly. 

«Well, papa,”’ she said, ‘‘ tell me quickly what 
I have charge of 


you wish, for I am very late. 
the flower-booth with Kate.” 

‘I have intended speaking to you for days— 
ever since this affair of the will transpired, 
and since Eric Morris’s return,”’ he answered, 
slowly. 

«Will not to-morrow do?’ 

‘‘T should prefer speaking to-night. I will 
not keep you long. Has young Olcott spoken 
yet?” 

She cast a half-indignant glance on him. 

‘No. Nor do I intend he ever shall have the 
opportunity,’’ she said, coolly. 

“Do you know you already have an unenvi- 
able reputation for being a jilt?’’ He spoke 
sharply. He was very much harassed, and, 
moreover, fancied he detected contempt for his 
motive in her tone. 

Her face burned hotly, but she only flashed 
on him a glance of pained surprise, and said 
quietly : 

‘* Nevertheless, I shall not try to change that 
reputation by accepting Mr. Olcott.” 

“I beg your pardon, Rue. I was rude. I 
spoke hastily,’ he replied, proud of the firm 
tone and dignity of speech in his daughter; 
“but, my dear girl, something must be done 
soon, and I should gladly see you accept Dick 
Olcott.” 

“Are you tired of me?” she asked, sharply. 

“No, no, my daughter, not that. But you 
are old enough—” 

“But, if I should never marry,” she inter- 
rupted. “1 am tired of it—all. I find no 
man who will not bow down and kiss my shoe- 








lace, and I—can never marry the man whom I 
do not respect—and—”’ 

“My dear child ! I would not have you do so. 
Only listen while I explain something very sad 
to you.” 

And then he told her as much as he dared of 
his affairs, cleverly making it clear that her 
marriage with Dick Olcott would be an untold 
advantage. 

She left him, bewildered and shocked. All 
the way to the hall, she was meditating on what 
he had told her. And to think her father owed 
Eric Morris, and, worse still, Laurence Owen! 
She felt Eric would understand, and try to 
alleviate her father’s trouble ; but Laurence—ah ! 
why should he show kindness? This debt must 
be paid. House, home, jewels, all must go, that 
this money might be forthcoming. Life meant 
luxury to Ruth Myrick. She could only think 
of poverty as she had encountered it once or 
twice in her Sunday-school work —wretched 
ill-smelling houses,. dirty streets, and sad-eyed 
women. Even marriage with Dick Olcott would 
be better than this! She shuddered, and drew 
her warm cloak about her, and thought of 
honest Dick’s loving eyes, and sighed. Oh! 
that she could feel, for him, what surged through 
her heart when she wrote that hapless wild 


$ appeal over a year ago! 


She was very late in arriving at the hall. The 
busy hum of voices, gay strains of music, greeted 
her as she threw aside her wraps and hastened 
to join Kate in the flower-booth. 

‘«Rue, you are heré at last!’’ cried Belle 
Martin, rushing up to kiss her. ‘Give me 
some change for a dollar, Kate. Ruth, you 
ought to see Madeline Owen. She is at the 
Oriental booth, and making such a goose of 
herself over Larry Owen.” 

‘‘He is her cousin—” began Rue. 

“« Fiddlesticks! but you should see him! He 
has improved so much! But oh, I see Dick Olcott 
making his way toward you,” and Belle tripped 
off, while Rue turned to greet Mr. Olcott. 

All the evening, Rue continued to be the 
recipient of pretty confidences about Laurence 
Owen. 

Eric came for Kate later in the evening, and 
she reluctantly left Rue in charge of the booth. 

“She is not well to-night,” said thoughtful 
Kate, as she moved away on Eric’s arm to make 
a tour of inspection through the hall. 

“ Has she seen Laurence ?”’ 

“No. He came and talked with me awhile 
before Rue got here. How changed he is. Did 
he ever speak of that letter she wrote him?” 

“No. You bound me to silence unless he 
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should refer to it. He has scarcely mentioned; ‘I think they made ao mistake in not placing 
her name during our absence.” you at this booth, instead of Madeline,” said 

“You think he has got over his love?” 3 Miss Jean. ‘You are far more of the gypsy 

“I do not believe he cares a fig for her. But ; type, and have proved your title by stealing my 
he seemed to leave his youth in Brompton.” ; sister’s heart. I do not need to add my persua- 

It was quite late in the evening, and Rue was ; sions to hers for an early visit,” and she smiled, 
bending over her flowers. ; and the smile was so like Laurence’s, it proved 

To the disgust of Olcott, she had sent that 3 the only pleasant memory of her that romained 
gentleman and Belle Martin away on some } with Rue. 
pretext, and, although glad of this reprieve from Laurence conducted her back, and, as they 
his presence, Rue was feeling a little forlorn, } went down the long hall, he said, after a 
when a tall figure‘ stood: before. her, and she } pause: 
heard a voice whose: cadence she had never ‘Miss Myrick, I trust you will call upon my 
forgotten say in a pleasant genial way : aunts. They will appreciate the attention. 

“I want two bunches of roses, red and white, } Then there is something else I should like to 
if you please. Ah! Miss Myrick, have you no} say. A little over a year ago, I was foolish 
welcome for me?” enough to put you to the trouble of refusing 

She knew she murmured something and; me. I also, in my boyish passion, felt sore 
extended her hand, but she did not study the ; over what I have liyed to see was very wise and 
change in the handsome face before her, until} prudent on your part. I hope you have 
his pleasant voice sounded again, as he bent to} forgotten all that passed then, and that we 
select his flowers. meet as sincere friends.’ 

Only the voice remained to remind her of the Oh! the pain of those smooth glib words! 
boy who had been her luckless wooer. This } She felt her hand tremble on his arm, and 
man, with the frank eyes and genial manner, the 3 involuntarily clutched her fingers upon his 
dark mustache drooping over a firm mouth and } coat-sleeve. All the glad hope called forth by 
chin, the easy confidence of assured position, } his tone a moment before seemed crushed 
“ad no place in. her memory. Ile said as he} fcrever. Sho tried to steady her lips, but they 
selected his roses: quivered as she replied: 

“They are for my aunts. And I believe you ‘‘Grant me also a modicum of youthful folly, 
have never met them. Can you leave your; in my manner of refusing you.” 
duties here long enough to go the length of the “It is a bargain, then,’’ he said, cheerily. 
hali with me? We are such old ‘friends, you } ‘‘ We cry ‘ quits,’ and are friends. Thank you 
should grant me-that pleasure.’’ very much. And now I have safely convoyed 

A thrill of delight swept ‘through Rue. His } you once more to your own domain.’ Queen of 
very voice sent hope and joy to her heart. She } hearts and roses!” 
left Belle Martin and Mr: Olcott in charge of He spoke lightly as he bowed witha little 
the booth, they having returned opportunely, ; mock deference, and she passed into the flower 
and then passed down the hall on Laurence} booth. He lingered, however, to chat with 
Owen’s arm. Belle Martin, not failing to hear Mr. Olcott’s 

Mr. Owen led his lovely companion to the } reproachful tone as he accosted Rue, and her 
Oriental booth, where the Misses Owen had } low reply. It did not escape Laurence that she 
been accommodated with chairs They were } loeked pale and weary. Mr. Olcott, however, 
very fine-looking old ladies. Rue felt more } evidently had his grievance, and it was not 
drawn to Miss Annie. Miss Jean had such} hard to see that Miss Myrick was becoming 
keen eyes, and she looked Rue through and } more vexed every moment. She appeared to be 
through, as the girl answered Miss Annie’s} busily arranging her flowers as she answered 
gentle questions. Laurence exchanged merry } him, and she made a heedless stretch across a 
badinage with his cousin Madeline, and seemed } large candelabrum. The flame flared, caught 
indifferent as to the impression Rue was making} the evergreen twined about the base, and 
on his relatives. blazed up. 

“You must come and see us, my dear,” said} Laurence sprang to the rescue, but saw with 
Miss Annie, retaining Rue’s hand a moment as} dismay that Rue’s sleeve, of a light fabric, was 
she bade her good-bye. ‘We are two old ladies} also on fire. Frightened cries rang tlirough 
who make few visits,.but we will be glad to see; the hall, then all was confusion and excite- 
you in South Walsingham.”’ ment. 

“Thank you,” said Rue, almost shyly. [To BE CONTINUED. ] 











A TALE OF A TALE. 
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MILY,”’ said my sister, 
as 1 entered the break- 
fast-room, one sun- 
shiny June morning, 
“look what the post- 
man has left for you.’’ 
And she hel@up a 
large square envelope. 

; ‘‘ Evidently an. invi- 
tation to another college commencement,”’ I said, 
languidly, as I sank into my chair. ‘‘1 found 
@ gray hair this morning, and I attribute it 
entirely to the commencement season. Essays 
on Protoplasmic Energy and orations on The 
Moral Uses of Pessimism are too much for my 
poor brain. You needn’t hand it to me, Kate— 
I have forsworn the learned young graduate.” 

“Well, this will not compel you to resort to 
hair-dyes,’’ said Kate, as she scrutinized the seal 
anew. ‘If I am not mistaken, this is the mono- 
gram of Mrs. Thompson Tyler.” 

*« Mrs. Thompson Tyler?’’ I exclaimed, taking 
the envelope and breaking the seal with an eager 
hand. 

Mrs. Thompson Tyler! The very name sug- 
gested an atmosphere of elegance and gayety. 
Mrs. Thompson Tyler was the autocrat of our 
village, the dictator of our social customs, the 
arbiter of our social destinies. She had the 
handsomest house in the village, and entertained 
with.a lavish hand. Her husband, some years 
before, had been elected to Congress by the 
dominant party, and had served his country 
in Washington for two successive terms. Since 
then, Mrs. Tyler had wielded a still greater 
influence over our village affairs. She shed 
around her the aroma of our national capital : 
she could discourse fluently of Cabinet Ministers 
and Ministers Plenipotentiary; her house was 
adorned with souvenirs of her Washington 
sojourn, and she delighted to tell which Mr. 
Secretary had particularly admired this or that 
elegant trifle. It can be imagined, then, how 
potent throughout Smithville was the name of 
Mrs. Thompson Tyler. Not to know her was, 
in an intensified sense, to argue yourself 
unknown, and anyone so unfortunate as to 
incur her disapproval was straightway dropped 
from every visiting-list in town. 

What wonder then that, as I scanned the 
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dainty epistle, visions of pleasure rose up before 
my eyes. 

“It is to be a garden-party ! 
delightful—”’ 

I ought to tell you,” said Kate, interrupting 
my exclamations of delight, ‘‘that Charlie Tyler 
is at home. I saw him yesterday, but didn't 
mention it—for I knew you wouldn't be inter- 
ested in such a trifle.” And she looked up 
mischievously, while I felt my cheeks redden. 

“Of course the party is for him, then,” said 
mamma. ‘We must arrange to have you go, 
Nell.’ And she sighed, knowing the restricted 
state of our finances. 

“If Charlie Tyler is to be there, I shall nog 
go looking like a fright,” 1 exclaimed, bitterly, 
a great wave of disappointment breaking over me. 

Charlie and I had been chums before he went 
abroad, four years ago, and I had caught myself 
many a time thinking a great deal more about 
him than circumstances warranted. Of course, 
he had forgotten me, a little country-girl, long 
ago. 

“« Well, there is no use saying anything more 
about it,” I said, waking from a reverie in which 
Charlie Tyler, lawn-fétes, and new dresses were 
mingled in charming confusion. ‘‘My white 
dress is hopelessly done for; and, as I never had, 
and never expect to have, any other party-dress, 
the sooner I make up my mind to it, the better.” 

“If there were only something of mine you 
could use,’’ said mamma, looking unhappy over 
the knowledge that her one company-gown was 
an old black silk, so mended and turned and 
twisted that, every time she wore it, we expected 
to see it go to pieces before our eyes. 

“If you could only have one of those lovely 
white sateens,’’ said Kate; “only twenty cents 
a yard, and so pretty and stylish.” 

“There is no use talking about ‘only twenty 
cents a yard’; for, if the whole dress-pattern 
were ‘only twenty cents,’ I couldn’t get 1." 
I said, feeling that fate was using me very 
hardly indeed. 

If I only could do something to help make 
the living, had been my cry ever since I had 
left school. But, in a little village like Smith- 
ville, what could a girl do? The teachers in the 
public school had held their positions so long 
and were so satisfactory, that it was hopeless to 
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think of supplanting any one of them. I had 
talked of opening a kindergarten for the little 
children, but could not get the promise of enough 
patrons to warrant any outlay in learning the 
system. Smithville did not take kindly to 
educational novelties. As to painting plaques, 
fans, and china cups, I had no ability that way, 
and did not attempt it. Things were so desper- 
ate, that I was willing to sacrifice my pride and 
become a milliner or a dressmaker; but there 
were already more of both than Smithville could 
support. 

There was simply nothing to be done but 
to settle down and be a burden on papa, who 
had enough depending on him, as it was. 

We were all more or less pinched in Smith- 
ville, with the exception of a few families, so no 
one thought the worse of us for doing our 
own work and turning our dresses; but it 
seemed just now as if, turn and twist as we 
might, we could barely draw together those 
implacable “‘two ends.”’ 

“Yes,” I repeated to Kate, as we were 
making the beds that morning, “I shall have 
to give up the idea of that lawn-party, and of 
every other party, too, this summer, thanks to 
Dr. Green’s awkwardness, though I don’t 
believe that dress would have held together 
through another washing, anyhow.” 

“Well, it does seem hard that you can’t go, 
when it is really Charlie Tyler's party, and 
you and he such friends,” said my young sister, 
sympathetically. 

“T doubt if he remembers my existence,” I 
replied, a lively hope in my heart giving the 
lie to my words. 

Kate answered the door-bell just then, and 
came back with a paper which had been pushed 
under the door. 

‘Here is your opportunity!” she cried, wav- 
ing a copy of the Weekly Gossiper under my eyes. 
“The editor asks for original short stories, and 
promises to pay liberally for those accepted.” 

“What has that to do with me?” I asked, 
slapping a pillow vigorously. 

“Now, you know,” said Kate, ‘you have a 
lively fancy, and are always making up stories 
for the children—why can’t you set to work and 
write one for this paper ?”’ 

“T never could do it in the world,’ I said, 
aghast. 

“Oh! but you could,” said Kate; * you could 
surely write a story as good as this,” and she 
began reading aloud one of the weekly senti- 
mental narratives. 

“That is pretty bad,’ I admitted; “but I 
doubt if I could do as well,” though, at the 
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fate and the editor prove propitious—to mana- 


} same time, my mind began groping about for a 
; possible plot. 

Kate kept urging me all day; she knew I 
3 could do it, while mamma said nothing but: *T 


$ 
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3 will do no harm to try.’’ 
$ The day was a busy one. There was fruit to 
; put up, the week’s ironing to do, one of the 
boys’ trousers to mend—there always was & 
pair of trousers to mend—and callers to enter- 
} tain. We had more callers than usual ‘that 
day, for everyone in our set was excited at the 
prospect of the lawn-féte, and several of the 
girls came to talk it over. But, while ome 
shelling peas, washing dishes, or talking 
} visitors, my mind kept running on my story. 
} After the children were all in bed, I sat down 
; with mamma and Kate by the sitting-room table, 
} and began to talk over my plot. 
“Of course, I must have lovers. She, beaati- 
} ful but poor—he, rich—”’ 
; “That will never do,” eried Kate. “ King 
Cophetua is played out.” 

‘‘ Well, then, how is this: She, rich and 
elegant. He, a groom in her father’s service.” 

Murmured applause from my critics. 

“She rides daily in the park. He aceom- 
panies her. Her esthetic eye pleased with his 
manly beauty. She invites his confidence. His 
modest yet learned conversation enslaves her 
attention. One day, her horse takes fright 
She is about to be thrown. He rushes—” 

“Too hackneyed,” remarked my mentors. 

“Here is another: Stern parent observes 
§ her partiality. Discharges groom. ' Great bineh 
Sof roses daily left at her door. Mystery 
3 deepens. Months elapse. Roses continue. No 
3 groom. Stern parent fails. Poverty stares 
' them in the face. She tries the ‘stage. Sees 
¢groom in the audience. Faints amid great 
3 applause. Revives in the green-room, to find 
’ groom bending over her. No groom after all, 
} but English lord. Orange-flowers. Diamonds. 
Voyage to England. How does that strike you, 
my critics ?” 

“It is not any more improbable than many 
” gaid mamma, mildly, 





? 


: of the stories one reads, 
but Kate cried out: 
“Capital! It is sure to succeed.” 
“And now,” added my enthusiastic coadjutor, 
“Tl do your share of the work to-morrow, and 
you work as hard as you can.” 


3 Two weeks were to elapse before the féte, so 
i hoped to be able to finish my story in two 


> days, and, by allowing a week in which to hear 
from the editor, would still have time—should 


facture the much-desired dress. 
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A TALE OF A TALE. 
How. I toiled at my desk for the next two 
days—and nights, too, for that matter—for 1} he enclosed a check for ten dollars. 
consumed not a little midnight oil. Fortunately, Ten dollars! It seemed a fortune to us all, 
the stories were expected to be short, originality ; In an hour’s time, mamma and I had gono 
and a certain liveliness of style being the} down-town, cashed the check, purchased the 
requisites ; so,.by the end of the second day, I } pretty white sateen, and were at home cutting 
had brought my hero and heroine all through } it out. 
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briefly that the story was accepted, and that 


their trials, and dispatched them across the 
seas to a long-deferred but perpetual honey- 
moon. . With. trembling hand, I-folded up my 
manusoript, and, not without a twinge at the 
number of stamps it required, entrusted it the 
post-office, The manuscript being gone, hope, 
which ‘had. buoyed me up so far, promptly 
departed also. My spirits sank to the lowest 
level. .1) felt. that I had made a laughing-stock 
of myself, and my fancy pictured vividly the 
smile of derision which would light up the 
editoral countenance at the sight of my unhappy 
production. 

* It was a waste of time, paper, and stamps, 
and I’ll never hear from it again,’’ I reiterated, 
dolefully. 

Mamma and Kate stood my solid comforters, 
Kate particularly—asserting over and over, with 

*the ardor of sixteen, what a good story it was, 
-and how superior to the generality of the Gos- 
siper’s contents. 


I never knew ten dollars to do so much. 
By mamma's careful management, it bought not 
only my white sateen, but a pretty blue one for 
Kate, new gloves for the garden-party, and a 
little fresh lace to lighten up mamma’s old silk. 

Mamma had practical ideas about dress- 
making; and, with her help, I had, in the 
two days’ time, as pretty a costume as I cared 
to see. I drew the last stitch just in time to 
dress for the féte. As I took a parting survey 
of myself, I felt that I had never looked prettier. 
The creamy material fell around me in graceful 
folds; dainty crépe-lisse softened the outline at 
neck and wrist ; a cluster of jacqueminot roses 
out of my own garden shone darkly at my waist; 
and, altogether, I did not envy even a queen. 

The féte was a great success; the weather was 
perfect, the moon full, and the stars fairly out- 
shone by the Chinese lanterns that radiated their 


5 
; brilliant hues from every tree. The girls said 


my dress was lovely, and the boys crowded 


*The week I had allotted for the examination around, entreating for the privilege of a dance. 
of my manuscript ebbed slowly away, and no ’ As for Charlie Tyler, he came up as soon as we 
word from the editor. I sent to the post-office } entered the house, shook our hands warmly, 
three times a day, till finally the postmaster $ and said more nice things than I can remember, 
asked if Miss Nellie were expecting a love-letter, : about his pleasure in seeing old friends again. 
she seemed so anxious. Eight days elapsed, ; He kept close by me nearly all evening, and 
nine days, and then I gave it up in earnest. claimed more dances than anyone else, saying 

“I should have heard long ago,’ ‘1 couldn’t } that he had four years’ dancing to make up. 
got the dress made in time now, anyhow,’ and How could I be anything else but happy? It 
* Please don’t say anything more about it.” { was not. only that Charlie was Mrs. Tyler's only 

Qn the afternoon of the tenth day, my little { son and a great catch—he was the kindest and 
brother came bounding in with “Here's the letter } most generous-hearted boy in the whole world ; 
for you, Nell!’” My heart thumped violently ; and I had always been fond of him. Moreover, 
as Ltook.it. It was assuredly from the Gossiper; } during the four years he had been abroad study- 
the address was in the upper left-hand corner, ; ing medicine, he had won no end of praise and 
and the whole aspect was official. My hand fame, and all Smithville was proud of him. 
trembled so, I could scarcely open the envelope. Well, the féte came to an end, as the loveliest 
Mamma looked up sympathetically from her 3 féte must come; but Charlie insisted upon walk- 
mending, and Kate, her hands stained and} ing home with me, and wanted to know how 
dripping with the fruit she was preparing for } soon he might call. Kate, the dear girl, bad sat 
supper, hopped up and down in her excitement. } up for me, in her eagerness to hear all about 
As I nervously unfolded the letter, a scrap of } Charlie, and we had such satisfaction talking 
paper fluttered to the floor. 2 it all over. 

“A check!’ cried Kate, snatching it with her I was very tired, the next day, after so much 
sticky hands. ; expectation and sewing and dancing, but not too 

And then how we hugged each other in tired to be pleased when Charlie came to take 
delight! It was several minutes before my } me to drive. Even now it is a pleasure to look 
happiness allowed me to read the letter or ’ back on the four weeks that followed the féte. 
even to look at the check. The editor wrote} Charlie called at our house nearly every day 
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on some pretext or another, and soon without } 


any pretext at all. His homecoming was made 
the occasion of a perfect round of gayety. Pic- 
nics, tennis, boating, and driving parties followed 
each other in rapid succession. Our little society 
had never been in such a whirl. 

One evening, there was to be a moonlight 
picnic in a pretty grove just at the edge of 
town, and Charlie called for me as_ usual. 
Something had happened to hinder my dressing, 
and I was obliged to keep him waiting for a few 
minutes. When I entered the parlor, I found 
papa and Charlie in an animated discussion over 
the tendencies of recent fiction. My entrance 
stopped the conversation; but, when we were 
well on our way, Charlie began again: 

“TI admit the influence for good which the 
highest class of fiction must always exert; but 


consider the number of stories—foolish, illogical, g 





is just as guilty as he who would scatter strych- 
nine in the market-place.”’ 

I walked along during this outburst with 
averted head, thankful that the friendly night 
could veil my burning cheeks. 

A poisoner! I shuddered. But how could 
my little tale produce such awful results? 
Surely, Charlie had exaggerated. Perhaps— 
and the thought nearly deprived me of motion— 
perhaps he had discovered that I was the author 
of that miserable story, and had taken this way 
of letting me know his opinion of it and me. 
I glanced down at my pretty dress with loathing. 
What had it not cost me? I dared not open my 
lips for fear my trembling voice would betray 
my feelings; but, fortunately, Charlie was too 
much carried away by his subject and his 
indignation to heed my silence. 

When we arrived at the picnic-ground, it must 


and false—with which, weekly and monthly, } suddenly have occurred to him that I had not 


the country is flooded! They are not only 
silly—and silliness would be bad enough—but 
they are absolutely pernicious. They give to 


young readers thoroughly wrong ideas of life. ; 


said a word since we started; for he led me 
under a lamp and gazed searchingly into my 
pallid face. If I looked as I felt, 1 must have 
been ghastly indeed. Charlie, evidently alarmed, 


And think of the appalling popularity of the ; made me sit down, brought me some coffee, and 


stuff! Take, for instance, the Weekly Gossiper 
—& number was thrown in at our door this 


morning, or I should never have known there 
was such a paper—it claims to have a circulation 
up in the hundreds of thousands, and I have no 


doubt it can verify its claim. It furnishes to 
all those readers a weekly supply of enfeebling 
literature, narratives of impossible events couched 
in schoolboy English. I glanced through one of 
its stories, and found it a type of its class. 
A millionaire’s daughter becomes enamored of 
& handsome, cultivated, refined, and generally 
impossible groom, whereupon the father dis- 
misses the groom, the only sensible thing in the 
story. The millionaire becomes impoverished, 
the daughter goes oa the stage, and, by some 
sort of hocus-pocus—the author is not very clear 
on this point—the groom turns up as an English 
lord, and the inevitable marriage concludes the 
absurd narrative. Now, the effect of such 
twaddle is to encourage girls to flirt with grooms 
and to teach disrespect to parents; for the 
father is represented as stubbornly in the wrong 
from beginning to end. I tell you, the person 





was assiduous in his attentions. I tried to rally 
my scattered forces and take my usual share in 
the fun, but in vain. At last, I pleaded a sud- 
den headache, and started for home. 

Of course, Charlie accompanied me, and was 
profuse in his sympathy; but I was too much 
in a daze to understand what he said. Finally, 
I made out that he was mingling words of love 
and condolence, and I said bitterly : 

‘Take care what you say to a poisoner!”’ 

“A poisoner?” he exclaimed, in amazement. 

‘Yes. Isn’t that what you called me?” 

‘‘What I called you? Why, my darling, what 
are you thinking of? Tell me,’’ he said, draw- 
ing me tenderly to his side: ‘‘ What did I say 
that could be so misinterpreted by my little 
sweetheart ?”’ 

And then, in his arms, and soothed by his 
caresses—for we were on our porch by this 
time—I sobbed out the whole story. 

I could tell how he laughed at and condoled 
with me; how he complimented my ingenuity 
and berated his own stupidity, how he soothed 
and caressed me—but why spoil the old, tld 


sho poisons the mind with such perilous stuff } story? 





On, tell me how love cometh ? 
‘It comes unsougbt, unsent | 


Oh, tell me how love goeth ? 
That was not love that went! 
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BY MARGARET V. 


A veRY good idea, whenever one happens to 
have a little spare money or to be shopping in 
the city, is to buy any pretty remnants of silk, 
velvet, or ribbons that are offered as bargains. 
Such things are sure to come in use sometime in 
the manufacture of one’s head-coverings. 

Fashions are apt to be revived every three or 
four years, then these ‘bits can be utilized, even 
if out of style when purchased. Flowers and 
ornaments may often be secured very cheaply, 
and kept for future need. 

Some account of my various experiments in 
home millinery may prove suggestive, so I will 
narrate the history of several. Perhaps the 
most daring feat I ever accomplished was 
ripping the braid very carefully off the frame 
of a fine foreign straw, and sewing it on another 
shape. After succeeding in this attempt, I felt 
emboldened to undertake almost anything in the 
same line. This bonnet, which was trimmed 
with velvet, was afterward altered for winter 
wear by covering the crown with velvet and 
substituting velvet strings for those of ribbon 
which had been on it in the summer. 

A beaded bonnet has been very useful to me. 
After wearing it one season, I ripped off the 
beaded net and covered another frame. When 
I grew tired of this style, I covered still another 
shape. As the edges of the net had become 
frayed, however, I put narrow black lace 
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} for winter wear. It was a capote, the crown 
covered with point d’esprit, the brim with black 
velvet. In front was a full bunch of white 
ribbon loops and chrysanthemums. The whole 
thing didn’t cost more than two dollars, as it 
was made at home. By covering the white net 
crown with silk to match a dress, and mixing 
the silk in with the ribbon in place of the 
chrysanthemums, she has so altered the hat as to 

{make it suitable for winter wear. Next sum- 


> mer it can, with very little trouble, be restored 


! to its original appearance. 

An écru straw bonnet, which I mentioned in 
my last article, has quite a remarkable history. 
; It was pressed’ twice—a thing which milliners 

will tell you cannot be done. Of course, the 

straw was a good one in the first place. When 

new, it was a rather large hat, and, when first 

pressed, it was made into a sort of turban. 
The second pressing altered the turban into a 
little bonnet. The same trimmings served, with 
slight changes, for all three shapes. 

These general hints will suggest similar 
economies to fertile brains, and now for some 
specific directions. The first thing to do is to 
gather all. your materials together and have 
everything ready. If your velvet is nct new, 
it must be thoroughly brushed and then steamed. 
Take an iron, not too hot, and over its flat 
} heated surface lay a thin clean piece of muslin 





around the brim to conceal this worn appear- } that has been wet and very slightly wrung out. 
ance. Finally the net, or rather what was left } Over this steaming surface pass very rapidly the 
of it, was utilized by one of the girls. She had } wrong side of the velvet. If you have no one 
worn in the summer, at the seaside, a rough } to help you, set the iron in a vessel which it fits; 
black straw poke, trimmed with black tulle { but, if someone holds the iron, the steaming can 


and roses. In the autumn, she ripped up 
this hat, and cut off the brim so as to 
make one of the capote-shapes much worn 
of late years. She hid the rough edge of this 
hat with a puffing of black silk, and covered 
the crown with the best part of the beaded net 
and the tulle, an aigrette of jet in front being 
the only new thing about this stylish autumn 


be done much more easily. Be sure to do all 
this as rapidly as possible. Another thing to 
remember is carefully to remove all threads 
3 left in any of your materials from former 
‘ sewing before either brushing or steaming. 
The same piece of velvet may be steamed more 
than once, particularly if it is of a good quality. 
Just here let me say that fine velveteen costs 


about as much as the cheaper grades of silk 


head-gear, which will answer for early spring 
velvet—which contain, of course, some cotton— 


by substituting a bunch of violets for the 
aigrette. $ and is sometimes more durable. 
The same young lady converted her last } Ribbons may be improved by careful press- 
summer’s head-covering into an evening-bonnet ! ing, as well ag by an occasional use of the dyee 
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mentioned in my last paper. 


side of the ribbon, on that put a piece of brown 
paper, and apply the iron; or put the ribbon 
between two layers of paper. If much soiled, 
try dyeing the ribbon—you can not injure its ; 
appearance, and may very probably succeed in } 
improving it. 

The same hat or bonnet can be altered into a } 
variety of shapes. For instance, straw or felt } 
hats with broad brims may have these turned } 
up, first at one side, then the other, now in front, 


new in the back, whichever shape is most in $ 
Nowa- } 


accordance with the prevailing fashion. 
days there is such a variety of modes worn, 
that ladies can to a great extent follow their 


individual fancies, and everybody is not con- 


demned to wear either a poke or a Gainsborough 
as formerly. This is lucky for the owners of 
harrow purses. 


A really fine straw hat is worth sending to ; 


the milliner’s to be pressed into another shape 
when you become tired of one style, but very 
often alterations that prove satisfactory may be 
made at home. A black straw hat grown rusty 


may be improved in appearance by a careful 
application of good shoe-polish, odd as the idea 


may appear. 

A hat or bonnet frame may be cut, pressed, 
and twisted into any number of shapes until it 
becomes limp, when it must be discarded. A 
eapote of the same material as the dress makes 
& pretty and economical head-gear, as wo 
generally have scraps enough left from our 
gowns to cover a twenty-cent frame. Cloth, 
silk, or even cashmere is available for this 
purpose. 

The first thing to do is to line your hat. If it 
is light in color, use any thin material—such as 
mull, India linen, ete.—which you may have 
convenient. If the bonnet is dark, and you 
have no silk of the same color, take old black 
silk, such as the covering of a worn-out 
umbrella—a very useful material, by the way. 
The lining must be put in with great care. Cut a 
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Lay a thin piece ‘ them, particularly plain velvet ones, which must 
of slightly dampened muslin over the wrong 


; be perfectly smooth. If you buy new velvet, 
get sufficient to cut out a piece that will exactly 
;cover the brim. A facing may, however, be 
$ pieced together neatly and look well. Silk 

; facings are usually shirred on. The same 

} remarks apply to crowns also. With new velvet, 
ete, cut out the crown in one piece, although 
; you may make a nice-looking bonnet from 
; Scraps carefully put together. It takes from a 
yard to a yard and a quarter of velvet to make 
an entire bonnet. For bands or folds, the 
material should be cut bias; for covering the 
whole bonnet, it should be straight. Loops of 
$ vibbon, each requiring a half-yard, are much 
used now on hats. To make a full enough 
bunch, at least three yards are needed, unless 
the ribbon is very wide, when less will do. If 
you cover the crown with any other material 
than velvet, it should be shirred or plaited, 
whichever you can do the best. Thin materials 
always look better shirred. Lace bonnets are 
much worn with the lace dresses which have of 
late years been so fashionable. They may be 
made of lace to match the gown, and need no 
addition except a bunch of flowers. The 
arrangement of the trimming must, of course, be 
’ in accordance with the style in vogue, « Peter- 
son’s’’ fashions will give you a good idea of 
that. 

Straw and felt hats are easily trimmed. They 
may either be faced or bound with velvet. In 
the latter case, put the binding on very care- 
fully. Cut the strip the required width and 
length, sew the wrong side on the upper part 
of the brim, join the ends very neatly, turn 
over, and slipstitch on the inner part of the 
brim, turning in the edge. If you want a 
narrow binding, sew the wrong side close 
to the edge. A facing is put on in the 
same way, except that it is sewed so close 
to the edge that it does not show on the 
upper brim. A straw hat which is not new 
should always be wired. If light in color, a 
careful scrubbing will be found very beneficial, 





straight piece that will fit in the crown, or sew ; should you not care to pay for having the hat 
two pieces together so as to get the required size ; } cleaned. 


join the ends. Hem one edge, and gather with } 
a drawing-string. Sew the other edge on the > 
Wrong side into the crown, so that when turned 


A very pretty idea for evening-bonnets, and 
particularly appropriate for spring, is to cover a 


; 
anal frame entirely with flowers, such as 
2 
; 


m the right side the gathered edge will fall ; violets, pansies, or daisies. Bind the edge with 


inward, and draw the latter close enough to fit } 
the crown; but don’t have your lining wide $ 
enough to fill it. Remember, in trimming a hat, } 
W take as few stitches as possible—only just ; 
ough te hold it together. Facings are harder 
manage, and require practice to succeed with } 


silk or velvet, and have any kind of strings you 
} please—tulle, ribbon, or lace. Indeed, you may 
: dispense with strings altogether. Artificial) 
flowers are so cheap nowadays that an exceed- 
} ingly effective head-gear of blossoms need cost 
but a trifle. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Erc. 


BY EMILY H. 


No. 1—Is a morning-costume, of figured 
striped flannel, combined with plain to corre- 


spond. The front of the dress is of the striped 

material, the sides and back of tho plain. Tho 

dress is cut in one, and belted from tho sido 
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seams across the front. The pretty cape for the 
shoulders is adjustable, and can be added to the 
costume at pleasure. It is made of the striped 
material, rounded in front, and running into a 
short point at the back. The edges of the 
flannel are pinked-out, and a fall of soft lace 
is put on under the scalloped edge. Elbow- 
sleeves, edged with a corresponding fall of 
lace. A longer sleeve may be used, if preferred. 
This costume may be carried out in printed and 

















No. 2. 


plain China silks or sateens. Three yards of 
‘striped yard-wide material, and four to five 
yards of plain, will be required. The quantity 
of lace will be determined by the size of cape, 
etc. 

No. 2—Is a walking-costumo, with Directoire 
jacket in black velvot. The skirt is of plein 
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peau-de-soie, in black, gray, or dark-blue or 
green, or else the skirt may be of cashmere or 
Henrietta-cloth. The full round skirt has a 
knife-plaited ruching of the material around 


No, 8. 


the edge of the skirt. The jacket opens over 
8 full chemisette of cream-white surah, crépe, 
or China silk, over that a vest of the same. 
The waist-band is of the same material as 
the skirt. The revers of the jacket are faced 
with silk, and three large buttons on either 


tide are the only trimming. Small turban 
bonnet, edged and trimmed with velvet. Five 
yards of twentyfour-inch velvet for jacket. 
Six yards of double-fold material for skirt, 
double the quantity of single-width material 
for this. costume. 

No. 8—Is a walking-dress, of self-colored 
nun’s-veiling, China silk, summer Henrietta- 





cloth, or mohair. This dress is cut in one piece, 
and opens V-shape back and front on the 
bodice, the space being filled in with black or 
same colored moiré. The material is fulled 
upon the bodice, back and front, as seen in the 
illustration. Broad sash of moiré, commencing 
at the arm-seams, ties in long loops-and-ends at 
the back. The front of the skirt opens over a 
moiré petticoat. Full sleeves, with deep cuffs of 
moiré. Small turban of cream-white crépe, 
trimmed with velvet ribbon and bird to match 
the costume. Ten yards of double- width 
material. Five yards of moiré for front and 
sides of petticoat, collar, cuffs, and vest for this 
costume. 

No. 4—Is a walking or seaside costume, for a 
young girl, of batiste, gingham, or challis. The 
plain round skirt is edged with six rows cf 


narrow watered ribbon to match either the- 
ground color of the material or the pattern 
printed upon it. The shoulder-cape is adjust- 
able, trimmed to match, with four rows of 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 





ribbon. The sleeves are plaited close to the } 


elbow, where a full puff of plain material, 
corresponding with the kind of the dress, but 


of the color of the trimming, is inserted, being ; 
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fulled into the elbow, and again into the cuffs, 


A full 


| 
: 
: 


crosses 


plaited fichu begins at the back and 


over the bust, and is held in place by 


the wide belt to match the trimming of skirt. 


Straw hat, trimmed with ostrich-tips and loop of 


ribbon. Twelve to fourteen yards of material. 
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Five pieces of narrow ribbon for trimming will 
be required. 

No. 5.—This elegant blouse is of striped and 
spotted foulard, and may be made of any color. 
The blouse itself is of the stripe, and has full 
draped fronts opening over a vest of the spotted 


No. 9. 


material. The waist-band is of the striped, and 
the cuffs and collar of the spotted, silk. 

No. 6.—This little girl wears a smart little 
‘dress, made of dark-blue serge, trimmed with 
white braid, made with a novel little jacket, 
with pockets and ornamented with small revers. 
This opens over a blouse of whité cambric or 
nun’s-veiling, and shows a good style in the 
plainest and most inexpensive material for 
seaside or mountain wear. It can also be 
applied to ginghams and piqués for wash- 
dresses. 

No. 7.—Child’s nursery pinafore, of serge, 
flannel, or gingham, ornamented with tucks, 
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fancy braid, and embroidery. The edge is 
scalloped and buttonholed, with either wash- 
crewel or French yorking-cotton. 

No. 8—Is a dress, for a girl of ten to twelve 
years, with a corsage-blouse. A pretty model 
for making up either a wash-flannel, such as 
tennis-flannel or gingham or batiste. As the 
style is very simple, it needs no description, and 
can be easily followed from the illustration. 
The collar, cuffs, and front piece are of plaid 
goods to match. A leather belt confines the 
waist. 


No. 9—Is a novelty, for a boy of four years. 
The dress is made of serge or flannel. Collar, 
cuffs, and waist-band of velvet or velveteen. 

No. 10—Is a Norfolk suit, of Scotch tweed, 
for a boy of eight to ten years. Seotch cap to 
match. 


APTOS 


PHOTOGRAPH-CASE. 


BY MES. 


In the front of the book, we give a new and , cord. 


pretty design for a photograph-holder: For the 
foundation of the photograph-holder, cut a piece 
of cardboard eight by eighteen inches ; this is 
40 be covered on one side with plush, and the 
tther with satin; and the edge finished with a 


JANE WHAVEB, 


It is folded so that the outsides stand 
five inches high, and the centre four. The cord 
is fastened across to hold it in position. The 
outside may be painted or embroidered to suit 
the taste. This makes a pretty ornament for a 
parlor table. 





CORSAGE WITH VEST: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EBMILY H. MAY. 





On our Supplement, this month, we give one 
of the newest patterns for a bodice. It consists 
of six pieces : : 


1. Har or Vgsr. 

2. Har or Frorr or Bopics. 
8. Harr or Baox. 

4. Sipe-Baox. 

5. Revers on Bopice. 

6. SiLEeeve. 


The vest and over-bodice are cut almost 
precisely the same, only observing the over-bodice 
is a trifle shorter and is marked by a continuous 
straight line, also where the front is cut away 
to display the vest. The darts in both vest and 
over-bodice are precisely the same. The vest 
may be made of piqué and braided for a wash- 
dress, or, if the dress is of any kind of woolens, 
then make the vest of white corded silk or 
cashmere, and braid it. The colar and cuffs to 
correspond, The letters and notches show how 
the pieces join. The collar we do not give, as it 
is a simple high collar to. fit the neck. 








COLORED DESIGN FOR BORDER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We give, for our colored plate in front of{is done in gold-colored filoselle. The whole 
book, a fifteenth-century design for a border, for 3 design is outlined in gold thread, also the stem 
curtains or table-cover, or it may be made to of the clover-leaf. The gold thread is couched 
cover the whole surface of a small table-cover } down. This is done by laying the gold thread 
or boek-case hanging, also for a sofa-pillow. } in place, and sewing it down by an over-stitch 
Too much trouble cannot be taken in choosing ; in gold-colored silk. The long leaves are to be 
x background upon which to work. In color, a either filled up solid in this golden-brown or any 
soft warm gray or cream-white, if used for ai other color desired, but this will be very 
small table-cover. Cream-white satin will make } effective. A good effect, and an easy way of 
an exceedingly handsome cover, with the design : producing it, is to outline the entire pattern, 
all over a The clover-leaf, in each long leaf, ‘ working the clover-leaf, and then painting in the 
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solid brown with akeadien-ving pongee } curtains or book-case eine, this duilags will 
for a background, or butcher’s-linen: either } be very effective. It is a copy of some old 


takes the paint very well. As a border for church work. 
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DESIGN FOR SOFA-CUSHION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The design which we give on the Supple- ; color or the natural colors of the flowers, 
ment, for a sofa-cushion, may be done either in } ’ basket, barrow, etc. This is one of the new 
outline or in satin-stitch embroidery, and in one $ Louis XVI designs. — 
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KNITTED LACE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Abbreviations.—z, knit; n, narrow; tho, throw ; 8th row, tho, p 2 tog, k 16, p 1, k 4, tho 2, p 


thread forward ; p, purl; tog, together. > 2 tog. 
Cast on 22 stitches, knit twice across plain. $ 9th row, tho, p 2 tog, k 1, n, tho 2, n, n, tho 
Ist row, tho, p 2 tog, k 9, tho, n, tho, n, k 1, > 2 n, k 4, tho n, tho n, k 2, tho k 2. 

tho 3, n, k 1, tho, n, k 1. ; 10th row, tho, p 2 tog, k 14, p 1, k 3, p 1, k 


2d row, tho, p 2 tog, k 4, p1,k 1, p1,k 14,3 } 2, tho 2, p 2 tog. 

tho 2, p 2 tog. § 11th row, tho, p 2 tog. k 3, n, tho 2n, k 7, 
3d row, tho, p 2 tog, k 3, n, tho 2, n, k 3, } thon, thon, k 1, n, tho k 2. 

tho, n, tho, n, k 5, n, tho, k 2. $ 12th row, tho, p 2 tog, k 16, p 1, k 4, tho 2, 
4th row, tho, p 2 tog, k 16, p 1, k 4, tho 2, ; p 2 tog. 

p 2 tog. $ 18th row, tho, p 2 tog, k 15, tho n, tho n,n 
5th row, tho, p 2 tog, k 1, n, tho 2 n, n, tho 2} tho, k 2. 

n, k 2, tho n, tho n, k 4 n, tho, k 2. 3 14th row, tho, p 2 tog, k 21, tho 2, p 2 tog. 
6th row, tho, p 2 tog, k 14, p1, k 3, p1, k 2, 15th row, tho, p 2 tog, k 16, tho n, tho n, k 3. 


tho 2, p 2 tog. 16th row, bind off 3 stitches, k 19, tho 2, p2 
ith row, tho, p 2 tog, k 3,n, tho 2 n, k 5, tog. 
tho n, tho n, k 8, n, tho k 2. Repeat from first row. 


Vou. XCV.—27. 





CASE FOR TEASPOONS; CLOSED AND OPEN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This case, which is both pretty and useful, is 
made of ticking, lined with red flannel, and a 
stem-stitch design is embroidered upon the 
flap with blue and red cotton, the rims being 
bound with red braid. The compartments for 
the teaspoons are formed likewise uf the ticking, 


~ 





and embroidered with herringbone-stitches in 
blue cotton. A handsomer case, for a wedding- 
present, can be made of plush, and lined with 
chamois leather, the edges being bound with satin 
ribbon. It is an excellant thing to keep spoons, 
which are not in common use, from scratching. 





PATTERNS FOR 


~ 


DRAWN-WORK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





‘We give, in front of book, several patterns for 
‘drawn-work, all of which are simple, and need 
little if any description. After the threads are 
‘drawn the width desired, the first thing to do 
jis to hem-stitch both sides, catching up four 


in by knotting together of two or more of the 
bunches of threads already separated by the 
hem-stitching, some by one or two rows, like 
cat-stitching, others by lapping the thread, by 
passing a thread through the centre. The 


threads every time, and making the opposite } illustrations show how this is done better than 
wide correspond; then the patterns are worked ‘ any written description. 





DESIGN OF TULIPS, 
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FOR CURTAINS, Erc. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, on the Supplement, a bunch of tulips 
to be worked in outline or solid embroidery, in 
crewels, linen floss, or heavy silks. The design 
may be repeated, making a border, or it may be 
powdered all over the curtain— parts of it 
taken ve acca sprays, scattered between 
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the larger cnes. For the foundation of curtains, 
use linen, Bolton sheeting, or unbleached muslin. 
This design is also suitable for a small table- 
cover, etc. By powdering, we mean scattering 
the design in different places all over the article 
to be embroidered. 
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LAMP-SHADE. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 











This pretty shade for a lamp may be made of } material is firmly plaited in the collapsing style 
chintz, thin figured silk—such as foulard, India, ; known as accordeon kiltings. It is edged with 
etc.—or of colored paper; if of the latter, that {a fringe to match, and supported over a wire 
which is striped diagonally is the best. The ! frame. 
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COVER FOR UMBRELLAS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The cover is formed of two parts of strong{Two leather straps hold the cover together. 
gray linen of equal length and width, bound} Any simple design, such as is given on the 
With leather. One part is embroidered in stem-} upper illustration, can be easily and quickly 
stitch, and the handle fixed to the other part. } worked either in silks or linen — 
(475) 







EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ¢ Asour Dress.—Every year sees the different classes of 

Home Saniration.—The importance of educating women $ dresses more clearly marked from one another. Our grand- 
in this matter cannot be too highly overrated. It is a ; mothers would have stared to see the hard-and-fast lines we 
seven-league stride in the right direction, that physiology ; now draw between dinner and ball dresses, visiting and 
and kindred subjects are now so generally taught in public } morning gowns, town-frocks and country ones, and the 
and private schools for girls. 2 fashion which makes our tennis or boating frocks as 

It has been already amply proved that, when thoroughly } distinct from others as is a man’s attire for those delights 
instructed, women make better and more efficient sanita- to his ordinary garb. Yet there is good sense in the 
rians than men. present rule in such matters, and the fitness of things 

In an address on this subject, Benjamin Richardson, M.D., 3 being studied is no sign of extravagance, as long as no 
President of the British Medical Association, and one of 3 arbitrary and absurd whims are insisted on. A dress that 
the foremost sanitarians in the world, made certain state- 3 is entirely suitable to the occasion will be much longer 
ments which deserve to be quoted : $ before it looks old-fashioned, than if it be worn at times 

“IT want strongly to enforce that it is the women on ; and places for which it was not originally designed ; and, 
whom full sanitary light requires to fall. Health in the ; though more gowns may be required at the outset, they 
home is health everywhere ; elsewhere it has no abiding } will last much longer and look much fresher to the end 
place. I have been brought, indeed, by experience to the } than if they were worn in season and out of season. Of 
conclusion that the whole future progress of the sanitary ; course, when very strict y is 'Y, & woman 
movement rests for permanent and executive support on who has the instinct of dress will so arrange that almost 
the women of the country. When, as a physician, I } every gown shall be ‘contrived a double debt to pay,” 
enter a house where there is a contagious disease, I am, of } and chosen so as to be suitable whenever it is worn. To 
course, primarily impressed by the type of the disease, and } most women, dress is a pleasure, and a right one ; and when 
the age, strength, and condition of the sick person. From the feminine instinct is crushed or lacking in a woman, 80 
the observations made on these points I form a judgment of : that she does not care how she looks, it shows a want in her 
the possible course and termination of the disease, and at ; nature. 
one time I should have thought such observations sufficient. _—_ 
Now I know them to be but partially sufficient ; a glance at A Wonper Batt is a charming present for an older sister 
the appointments and arrangement and management of the } OF for mother. It is a favorite birthday gift in German 
house is now necessary to make perfect the judgment. By this ; families, and is made by winding a skein of yarn or 
glance is detected what aid the physician may expect in } worsted into a ball, and hiding little presents here and 
keeping the sick in a condition most favorable for escape ; there. Select yarn that you know will be useful, take the 
from death; and by this is also detected what are the } prettiest present for the foundation, wind until it is covered ; 
chances that the affection will be confined to one sufferer ? then put in another, cover that, and so on, until all the pres- 
or distributed to many. Asa rule, to which there are the $ ents are hidden. Of course, they cannot be found until the 
rarest exceptions, the character of the judgment hereupon } Yarn is knit off, hence these balls are sometimes said to be 
is dependent on the character of the presiding genius at $ for lazy people. Certainly the stocking or mitten grows 
home, or the woman who rules over that small domain. } much faster when every little while a pretty gift drops out. 
The men of the house come and go, know little of the ins ; Such a ball usually affords amusement for the whole 
and outs of anything domestic, are guided by what they are family, especially if the gifts are from different individuals, 
told, and are practically of no assistance whatever. The } nd no one has seen any except his own. 
women are conversant with every nook of the dwelling oa 
from basement to roof, and on their knowledge, wisdom, THe Curtous WEATHER PLant, discovered by the 
and skill the physician rests his hopes. How important, ; Austrian Professor Novak, will shortly be exhibited in 
then, how vital, that they should learn, as a part of their ; England. The Professor has received an official certificate 
earliest duties, the choicest sanitary code.” that the weather forecasts of his plants have proved right 

Physicians may well gladly welcome and encourage the in ninetysix cases out of a hundred. Just now the plants 

$ 
5 
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constantly increasing army of women who are making a predict an earthquake shock within one hundred German 
practical study of sanitarianism and every branch of nursing, } Miles south of Vienna. These forecasts have proved 
whether to follow it as a profession or to render themselves } ¢xceptionally valuable to colliery owners, by affording 
more competent to fulfill the duties of wives and mothers. 3 time for precautions against explosions. 

It is not too much to say that in the near future women 5 vie 
will, through their practical. knowledge, become the WEARING THE Famity Coat-or-ARMsS EMBROIDERED OB 
doctor’s most and efficient aids, since, as a the front of the bodice is the latest feminine freak in Paris. 








renowned medical authority has said: ‘‘The prevention of } The fashion was set by Princess Waldemar of Denmark, 
disease is a higher and more useful branch of medicine } daughter of the Duke de Chartres, who displayed the joint 
than therapeutics.” arms of Orleans and Denmark on the left of her dress, just 
above her heart. Some ladies sport their monograms 
elaborately executed in gold or silver. 


EARRINGS are not so much worn as they used to be, and 
it is thought in fashionable circles that they are gradually 
disappearing from good society. Many of the youngest, 


Tue Best or THIRTEEN.—A lady writes: ‘‘ My mother 


prettiest, and most elegant women in Paris have already ’ has taken ‘Peterson’ since 1859. She says it is the best 
given them up. When worn fhey have only a single stone, magazine she ever took, and she has taken thirteen different 
called ** solitaire.’’ ‘ ones.”’ 
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How to Grate a Lemon.—-The grating of a lemon is a $ 
most simple operation, and it may seem that everyone > 
must know how to doit; but this is far from being the § 
case. As many curdled custards and sauces are caused by } 
this fact, the right way in this case is very important. The 
object of using grated rind of lemon is to obtain the 
fragrance and flavor, which differ very greatly from any 
extracts, however good. Now the whole of the oil which 
contains this fragrance is at the surface—is, in fact, the 
yellow portion of the rind; therefore this, and only this, 
must be removed with the grater. The white part under- 
neath is bitter, and will cause milk or cream to curdle, but 
it contains no part of lemon flavor. Yet when lemon 
flavor is called for, the lemon is often grated down to the 
pulp in parts, while the yellow rind is left on in patches. 
A lemon should be grated evenly, beginning at the end and 
working round it, using as small a surface of the grater as > 
possible to prevent waste. The habit of turning the lemon 
as you grate comes as easily as to turn an apple under the 
knife when peeling. Generally twice across the grater and 
back between each turn will remove all the essential oil, 
but, while guarding against grating too deeply, care must 
be taken to remove the whole of the yellow surface. A 
well-grated lemon should be of exactly the same shape as 
before, have no deep scores into the pith, and have an oily- 
looking surface. 
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Expanp THE LuNGs.—God intended all women to be >} 
beautiful, as much as He did the roses and morning: $ 
glories; and what He intended they should become, they 
would, if they would obey His laws, and cut indolence and 
corset-strings, and indulge in freedom and fresh air. Fora 
girl to expect to be handsome, with the action of her lungs 
dependent on the expansive nature of a pennyworth of } 
tape, is as absurd as to look for turnips in a snowbank, or ? 
a full-grown oak in a little flower-pot. 





CreweL-Work.—To prevent the colors from running in 
the washing of crewel-work, make a solution of vinegar 
and cold water, and let the article soak in this for ten or 
twelve hours, then wash in tepid water with a little soap. 
The proportions are a half-cupful of vinegar to three 
quarts of water. The colors will be found not to have » 
changed in the slightest degree, and will look almost as } 
fresh as when newly worked. 

To Rus Furniture.—If very dirty, wash off with a 
flannel cloth dipped in equal parts of vinegar and water ; 
dry instantly and thoroughly, and at once rub with flannel 
which has been dipped in linseed oil and carefully wrung 
out; finish with dry flannel, and rub hard and long. 
Elbow-grease counts for a good deal in keeping furniture 
bright. 
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Rererition—unwearied, but somewhat varying in form 
—that is the best method of education, and the secret of 
accurate learning. To read two books on the same 
subject impresses a fact more vividly than one alone, 
read twice over. 

Miss Karomina WiperstorM, the first Swedish lady doc- 
tor, has been engaged by the Thule Life Insurance Company 
for the examination of women who want to insure their 
lives, The number of such women in rapidly increasing. 

A Foreivine Spirit.—She that cannot forgive others 
breaks the bridge over which she must pass herself; for 
*veryone has need to be forgiven. 


PARRA 


<r? 3 
Berren THAN ANy.—A lady writes: “I like your maga- 3 
tine better than any other. Your patterns are exceedingly 3 


‘seful for painting and outlining.” 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Songs of a Haunted Heart,—By Minna Irving. New 
York: Belford, Clark & Co.—Our readers are familiar with 
Miss Irving’s verse, for ‘‘ Peterson’’ was among the first to 
recognize her rare gifts, and some of her very best fugitive 
pieces have been contributed to these pages. This volume 
cannot fail to add greatly to her reputation, and must give 
her a prominent place among our younger poets. There isa 
mingling of strength, passion, and sweetness in her poems 
which gives them a wonderful charm. Miss Irving not 
only has the faculty of composing ‘‘ musical numbers,” 
and the gift of a rich and varied fancy, but she possesses 
the strong imagination and the creative power which mark 
the distinction between genius and talent. 

The Empire of Amaraca, By Thomas De St. Bris. New 
York: Amaraca Publishing House.—The author of this 
interesting book tells us that his object is to present in a 
clear and simple style his discovery of the real origin of 
the name of America. He certainly makes out a powerful 
case, and, as a prominent reviewer has well said: ‘The 
work can but have the effect of deterring writers of school 
histories from perpetuating a story which has long been 
doubted, frequently denied, and never established by 
proof.”’ 

A Demoralizing Marriage. By Edgar Fawcett, Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—This is an exceedingly 
interesting story—written with great vigor. The heroine 
is altogether the finest personation of youthful womanhood 
to be found in any of the author’s works. The plot is well 
sustained, and the incidents and dialogue are effective and 
dramatic. Mr. Fawcett has for so long been a contributor 
to ‘Peterson,’ that his numerous admirers among our 
readers will gladly welcome this latest production from 
his pen. 

The Old Countess, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. Philadelphia : 


; T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This is a sequel to ‘‘ Lord Hope's 


Choice,”’ lately issued by the same house. The two stories 
make one of the most charming of’ Mrs. Stephens’s novels. 
The incidents are striking, the plot well managed, and the 
characters are drawn with great skill and fidelity to life. 
The volume is issued in neat paper covers, and sold for 
twentyfive cents. . 

Theo. By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Philadelphia : 
T. B. Peterson & Bros,—This is one of the most charming of 


’ Mrs. Burnett's popular novelets. It is a genuine love- 


story, and is told in a delightful fashion. The hero and 
heroine enlist the reader’s sympathy from the very 
beginning, and he follows the course of their history with 
unflagging interest to the happy solution of their youthful 
troubles, 

Alma, or Otonkah’s Daughler. By Gay Waters. Chicago: 
J. 8. Denison.—This is a thrilling reproduction of Indian 
reservation life in the great Dakota, and portrays vividly 
the ignorance and avarice of Government officials in their 
dealings with the Sioux. The narrative is replete with 
pathos, and the work will interest a large class besides 
mere story-readers. 

My Son’s Wife. By the author of ‘‘Caste.’’ Philadelphia : 
T. B. Peterson & Bros,—Of this book, the London Athenzeum 
says: “It places its writer in the highest rank of female 
novelists. A stronger, brighter work of fiction has not 
appeared for many a day.” Like ‘‘ Theo,” this story is 
issued at the low price of twentyfive cents. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

**Fragoletta.”” By Bita. J. B. Lippincott Co.: Phila- 
delphia. 

“The Englishman of The Rue Cain.”’ By H. F. Wood. 
J. B. Lippincott Co.: Philadelphia. 

“The Cost of a Lie.” By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
J. B. Lippincott Co.: Philadelphia: 

“The Hands of a Clock.”” By Wm. M. Runkel. New 
York : The American Publishing House. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. s it is served to families. In other words, milk soon sours, 

Dip You Ever send to a store for some article, and “ and is often just at the point of “turning” when bought, 
when you got it that it was better than represented? $ and then it is kept at a high temperature, and often ina 
so, you know. how it feels to be satisfied, and thee a B foul atmosphere—and milk is a rapid absorber of impurities 
pleasure it is to know of a business house which carries on } —and in this condition it is given to and consumed by the 
business in an upright honorable way, and strives hard to § young, already relaxed and weakened by disease and want 
give everybody the very best quality of goods that can be 3 of pure fresh air. Such milk is a common exciting 
had for the money. Now we, that is, the publishers of this } cause of diarrhoea, and should be prohibited during treat- 
paper, have purchased goods from the Great London Tea 3 ment, and replaced by Peptonoids, Soluble Food (Carnrick’s), 
Co., which is advertised in this magazine, and have found ; mutton-broth, beef-juices, rice or barley water, etc., while 
them to be just the kind of a firm described above. Hence, > lactopeptine should always constitute a good part of the 
we gladly tell our readers this fact, and urge them to write ; medicinal treatment. Even when pure and fresh, cow's 
to the Great London Tea Company, 807 Washington Street, ; milk contains too much caseine, forming curds in the 
Boston, Mass., and secure their price-list of teas, coffees, ; infant’s stomach, and is hard to digest, and too little sugar, 
etc., for we anteeity believe you can get a better article for } which makes it less nutritious. When curds are rejected 
the same money than you can get in your home stores. by vomiting in early life, or appear undigested in the 
— passages, caseine is the offending material. In these cases, 

Are You Going 10 Evrope?—The Check Bank, Limited, ; milk should be withheld, or diluted with three times its 
established in London 1873, trustees of which are The $ bulk of water up to the twentyfirst day ; from the third to 
Right Honorable John Bright, The Right Honorable Earl 3 the sixth week, one part of milk to two parts of water; 
of Beauchamp—bankers, The Bank of England—sells } from the sixth week to three months, two parts milk to three 
checks from one pound upward, which are cheaper than } parts water; and, at six months, three parts milk to one of 
postal orders or letters of credit, payable on sight at § water. A good substitute for milk is barley water and 
upward of two thousand banks in Europe; they are equal } cream—three-fourths to one-fourth. But the Soluble Food 
to cash, and absolutely safe, For full particulars, address above mentioned, or the Lactated Food (W. & R.’s.), or 
the American Agent of the Check Bank, E. J. Matthews, ; Nestlé’s Milk Food, are the foods now highly esteemed by 
Bankers, 2 Wall St., New York, N. Y. the profession. The Soluble Food is healthy cow’s milk 
— peptonized in the country, after which its water is expelled 

Ponp’s Exrracr is known everywhere, aud well merits ¢ by evaporation, and its nutritive portion reduced to a 
its reputation as the ‘‘ People’s Remedy” and ‘‘ Universal $ powder. The Lactated Food is cooked and predigested, 
Pain Destroyer.’ For over forty years this great vegetable § and closely r bles in composition and effect mother’s 
compound has proved its efficacy, and never failed to do its § milk, and is much more economical than many other foods. 
duty when brought into use. It has won its greatest { The writer has recently seen two most remarkable cases of 
renown as a subduer of all pains and inflammations, and } puny shriveled infants become fat and healthy from the 
should be in every household. Ponp’s Extract cures sore } use of this food, showing that digestion and assimilation 
throat, quinsy, inflamed tonsils, wounds, bruises, piles, ; Were set up at once. Properly prepared milk food should 
catarrh, hemorrhages, etc. Ask for Ponp’s Extract, } not require the addition of milk at all, but be sufficiently 
Take no imitations. nutritious in itself. Foods for infants and children should 
a) contain a large per cent. of milk solids, obtained by the 

Tue Hat.’s Bazar Dress Form Co. have received, from 3 evaporation of milk in vacuo; partially and uniformly 
“The American Institute Fair,’’ the medal of superiority, ; digested by experienced chemists, so as to break up the 
which is the highest award the judges had power to give in ; firm consistency of the caseine of the cow’s milk, which 
this particular class. In this case we can heartily endorse } then becomes more like human milk. A good food should 
the decision of the judges. After having used them, you { contain about forty per cent. of wheat, with the starch 
wonder how you ever got along without them. Send to $ converted into dextrine, which is soothing to the alimentary 
the Hall’s Bazar Dress Form Co., 883 Broadway, and get a 3 canal, and stimulates gastric secretion, and five to ten per 








circular that will give you full information. cent. of milk sugar. And we are persuaded and convinced 
—_— that Carnrick’s Soluble Food, beef peptonoids, and Lactated 

For tHe CoMPLEXion and for light cutaneous affections, ; Food, with lactopeptine in some form, are the most suitable 
Créme Simon, superior to li and bers; it } foods for infants and children, especially when laboring 





whitens and perfumes the skin. J. Simon, Paris. Park & under any form of summer complaint or diarrhoea. 
Tilford, New York. Perfumers, druggists, and fancy-goods 3 
3 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


&@~ Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. practical housekeeper. 
NEW SERIES. MEATS. 
—_— TO USE COLD MEATS. 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. Mutton Pre.—Cold mutton may be made into very 


No. XIV. Summer Diarrue@a or INFants. CONCLUDED, 


good pies, if well seasoned and mixed with a few herbs; 
if the leg is used, cut it into very thin slices; if the loin or 

That milk is a factor in producing cholera infantum has ‘ neck, into thin cutlets. Place some at the bottom of the 
been proved again and again. Heat and atmospheric } dish, season well with pepper, salt, mace, parsley, and 
influences in close apartments, alleys, etc., in cities, have ; herbs; then put a layer of potatoes sliced, then more 
much to do with the causation of diarrhea, but their chief } mutton, and so on till the dish is full; add the gravy, 
evil effects are manifested in the food. This complaint is } cover with a crust, and bake for an hour. Or the remains 
most prevalent among the poorer classes of cities, where } of underdone joints may be made into a very good family 
fresh milk is almost unknown. The time elapsed between $ pudding, by cutting the meat into slices, and putting them 
the milking and delivery to consumers is several hours; } into a basin lined with a suet crust; it should be well 
so that, especially in very hot mucky weather, it has} seasoned with pepper, salt, minced onions, covered with 
frequently begun to undergo lactic acid fermentation when $ the crust, and boiled for about three hours. 
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Outlets of Cold Mutton.—Cut the remains of cold loin or » 
neck of mutton into cutlets, trim them, and take away a ? 
portion of the fat, should there be too much ; dip them in 
beaten egg, sprinkle with breadcrumb, and fry them a 
nice brown in hot dripping; arrange them on a dish, and 
pour round them either a good gravy or hot tomato sauce. 

Stewed Beef and Celery Sauce.—Cut three roots of celery 
into pieces two inches long, put them in a stewpan with a ° 
pint of good gravy, two onions sliced, and simmer gently 3 
until the celery is tender ; let the gravy cool, then add the ; 
beef, cut into rather thick pieces; let it just boil up, and 3 
serve with fried potatoes. 

Beef Rolls.—Mince the remains of some cold roast or $ 
boiled beef tolerably fine, with a small amount of its own $ 
fat; add a seasoning of pepper, salt, and chopped herbs; ; 
put the whole into a roll of puff paste, and bake for half 
an hour, or rather longer should the roll be very large. } 
Beef Patties may be made of cold meat, by mincing and 
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seasoning beef as directed above, and baking in a rich puff 
paste in patty-tins. 
DESSERTS. 

Cherry Tartlets.—Make some paste with one white and 
four yolks of eggs, four ounces of sugar, and six ounces of 
butter, a pinch of salt, a pound of flour, and a little water ; § 
work it lightly, roll it out to the thickness of a quarter of > 
an inch, line some patty-pans with it, fill them with 3 
uncooked rice, and bake them in a moderate oven till 
done. Take a pound of cherries, remove the stalks and 
stones, and stew them with plenty of powdered loaf-sugar 
and a little water, adding a few drops of cochineal. When 
quite done, remove the rice from the tartlets, fill each with 
stewed cherries, put them in the oven to get quite hot, and 
serve; or they may be allowed to get quite cold, and so ; 
served. 

Apple Gateau.—Soak half an ounce of gelatine in water, 
to cover it; peel, core, and slice two pounds of good baking 
apples; put them in a stewpan, with water to cover them, ; 
and let them simmer till quite soft ; drain off the water and § 
beat the apples till smooth, or press them through a sieve, 
and add a little grated lemon-rind and sugar to that; put 3 
the water which is drained off into a saucepan, and add the 
gelatine. When this is dissolved, stir in the apple, first 
allowing it td cool; mix all thoroughly ; pour into a damp ° 
mold, turn out when cold, and serve with cream and sugar. 
If liked, one or two tablespoonfuls of cream can be put ¢ 
with the apple pulp, which may then have a pint of good ; 
custard poured round it. § 

Children’s Pudding.—Take a deep dish the size required, 3 
chop some apples finely—sufficient to fill half the dish— $ 
and as much grated bread as will fill the other half. 3 
Butter the dish, put a layer of chopped apple at the 
bottom, sprinkle with sugar and a few bits of butter, and § 
cover with the breadcrumb ; then another layer of apple, ; 
sugar, and butter till the dish is full, leaving a layer of 
crumb at the top. Cover closely, and steam three-quarters 3 
of an hour in a slow oven; then uncover, and brown 3 
quickly before sending to table. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 3 

Fic. 1.—Visitinc-Dress, or Licut-Green Inpra SILK. 3 
The underdress is of silk, of the color of the India silk, } 


and is trimmed with three narrow bias folds put on above 
a fringe with a netted heading. The bodice and back of $ 
the skirt are of the figured India silk ; the sleeves, revers, and flowers to correspond with the costume. 


and wide sash about the waist, and which falls low on the 3 
left side, are of the plain silk. Folds of white India crépe 3 
are placed in the open front of the bodice. Large hat, 
of gray straw, trimmed with cherries. 

Fig. 1.—WatLkinG-Dress, OF Brack CASHMERE. The’ 


> Mave or Setr-Cotorep CHINA SILK OR 


§ back-drapery hangs straight. 


¢ which are tied beneath the chin. 


) white muslin vest. 
bonnet, of straw or lace, trimmed with loops of ribbon 


ae 


front is made of plain cashmere, gathered at the waist, and 
trimmed with two flounces with a woven border. The 
overdress is of a darker shade of cashmere, and falls 
without any looping. The bodice is of the darker shade, 
with a shoulder-cape and front made of a woven border, 
and the sleeves, chemisette, and collar are of the lighter 
cashmere. Straw hat, trimmed with feathers and a bow 
over the forehead. 

Fig. 111.—WALKING- Dress, or BLvE Fovtarp. The 
underskirt is of plain foulard, plaited. The overdress 
is looped high at the side, but long in front and at the 
back. The bodice is of the plain foulard, with revers, 
cuffs, and large square pockets of the figured material. 
The full skirt-front is of plain foulard. Straw hat, lined 
with velvet and trimmed with a band of figured ribbon 
and a cluster of ribbon and feathers. 

Fic. 1v.—VisittnG-Dress, OF GRAY NuN's-VEILING AND 
Rep WATERED SILK. The watered silk skirt is quite plain, 
falling over a very narrow knife-plaiting of the silk. The 
overdress is long in front and at the back, is looped high 
at the sides, but falls without any drapery in the middle 
of the back. The long bodice has revers, cuffs, and pockets 
of the silk. Straw hat, trimmed with black velvet and 
poppies. 

Fig. v.—CARRIAGE-Dress, OF Brown SPOTTED GRENADINE 
AND Licut Fawn-CoLorep SurAH. The underskirt of the 


? fawn-colored surah, plaited and trimmed down the front 


with brown butterfly bows. The overdress, of the grena- 
dine, is long and unlooped and has a revers on the left side, 
of the fawn surah, stripeu with narrow ribbon. The close- 
fitting bodice has a plaited vest of the surah, and is trimmed 
on the left side with brown butterfly bows. Straw hat, 
trimmed with brown ribbon and one very large pink rose 
and foliage. 

Fig. vi.—Hovse-Dress, MODERNIZED DIRECTOIRE STYLE, 
Nun’s-VEILIne,. 
The front and sides of the skirt are trimmed with a wide 
gathered ruche of the material across the bottom. The 
The full round waist has 
a sash of figured China silk to correspond with the dress, 


} which is arranged on the bodice as seen, the front being 


fitted to a shaped lining, and fastens at the left side with 
hooks-and-loops which are concealed. The ends of the 


2 scarf, which are fringed, tie at one side. Plain coat-sleeves, 


with a large puff at the shoulder. Cuffe and collar are 
composed of a gathered ruche of the material to correspond 


§ with the edge of the skirt. 


Fig. vi1.—Cuitp’s Dress, OF PALE-PINK CASHMERE OR 


> CHamBRAY GinaHaM. The plaits forming the yoke, back 


and frofit, are feather-stitched down with either silk or 
linen-floss, and the edge of the skirt is scalloped. A sash 


> of ribbon, two and a half inches wide, ties around the 


waist, ending in loops-and-ends at the left side. 

Fig. viit.—THE Directorre Capote. The brim is lined 
with black velvet; the flowers are large pink roses, with 
their foliage. The bows-and-strings are of black velvet, 
The strings may be 


$ omitted, to suit the taste and comfort of the wearer. 


Fic. 1x.—CostumeE, oF Ficurep Batiste. The newest 
designs and colors are red-and-black, blue and black or 
white, the ground being in the color and the design in 
either black or white. The underskirt falls in natural 
folds at the back, and the overskirt is draped in front as 
a long tablier. Pointed bodice, with velvet revers and a 
Sleeves with velvet cuffs. Small 


Fic. x.—Sieeve, or Biack Net, Dorrep Lace, Cripe- 
DE-CHINE, made rather loose over a silk under-sleeve, 
full at the top, where it is gathered under a silk strap; 


‘ at the hand, it is plaited under a band and bow of ribbon. 


Fic. x1.—SLerve FoR Drese, or Crosswisk-FicurRED 
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Foviarp, Sateen, Erc., plaited lengthwise at the top 


of the arm, where it is put into the shoulder with a frill $ 


of standing lace. It is draped on the inside of the arm, 
above the cuff, which is of a plain material to correspond 
with some predominating color in the dress. 

Fig. xu1..— WALKiING-Dress, or Ligut-Gray Monair or 
Nun’s-Vertine. The underskirt has three bands of watered 
ribbon on the bottom. The overdrapery is quite plain, 
being shaped on the left side to display the underskirt. 
The back is slightly puffed. The pointed bodice has revers, 
and opens over a vest made of the watered ribbon. Coat- 
sleeves, puffed at the armhole. Hat of gray straw, faced 
with black velvet and trimmed with gray and black wings. 

Fig, x111.—OnILp'’s Coat, oF StripeD CLOTH OR FLANNEL. 
A simple coat with straight cape, shaped at the neck by 
several rows of gatherings. Sleeves full at the wrists, into 
small cuffs, Hat of straw, faced with velvet to correspond 
with the coat and trimmed with standing loops in two 
shades of ribbon to match. 

Fig. xiv.—Watkine-Dress, or Scorch FLANNEL. The 
underskirt is plain. The overskirt is longer and wider 
than the under, but is simply looped at the left side and 
back. The jacket-bodice opens over a full skirt of soft 
China silk or nun’s-veiling in cream-white ; the waistband 
either of the same or of the material of the skirt, at pleas- 
ure. Plain coat-sleeves. Hat of soft gray felt or straw, 
the brim faced with velvet and trimmed with a small bird- 
of-Paradise in frout. 

Fie. xv.—Togquz, For a Youna Lapy, or Sorr Sixx, 
trimmed with ostrich-tips and bows of ribbon to match. 

Fig. xvi.—StrinGiess Bonnet, or Buack Lace OVER 
Rep Suran, and enhanced with a wreath of either roses 
or tulips. 

Fie. xvu.—TENNis-CostUME, OF FiauRED TENNIs- 
Fianneu. The skirt is either an accordeon skirt or else 
it is simply kilt-plaited. The revers, cuffs, and sash are 
of cream-white cashmere or flannel. Tennis-cap of white 
cloth, with the rackets embroidered on one side. 

Fig. xviit.—Tenxnis-Costume, 0F MARINE-BLUE FLANNEL, 
combined with white cassimere or cloth. Down the front 
and at each side are plaits, folded and trimmed with the 


blue flannel, as seen in the illustration. The revers of the ° 


jacket, edge of the sleeves, and vest of the white material. 
Sash of surah silk, fringed at the ends, Sailor-shaped hat 
of straw, either white or dark-blue, trimmed with a band 


of either the white cloth or blue flannel and a rosette of 


the cloth with pinked-out edges. 

General Remarks.—As a rule, skirts fall in straight 
lines—though, for sateens, ginghams, zephyr cloths, and 
most very thin goods, a fuller drapery is absolutely neces- 


sary ; but this drapery is lengthwise, and not at all bunchy, $ 


so the effect is of a plain, not much-trimmed dress. 

Bodices have to a great extent lost the severe, close-fitting, 
tailor-made appearance, and are now much trimmed: they 
have revers, or are plaited, or gathered, or in some way 
ornamented ; but this is left largely to individual taste. 

Sleeves of the tight tailor-made fashion have also given 
place to a kind of moderated leg-of-mutton sleeve—which, 
while it is not full about the lower arm, is not tight ; and, 
if the top part is not very full, it is cut with more round- 
ness and is higher on the shoulder than formerly. Some 
persons object to the high full sleeve, as giving the 
appearance of a high shoulder. A sleeve slightly full and 
gathered on a band at the wrist will be popular for the 
warm weather. 

The faskions of the end of the last century and the begin- 
ning of the present one are mixed in one costume 
frequently. The clinging draperies and short waists are 
of the time of the Consulate and First Empire, such as 
Josephine wore; the long close-fitting coats, with .he wide 
revers, are of the Directoire ; the leg-of-mutton slet ves are 
of the time of Louis Philippe ; and the magnificent brocades 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
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s rival such as were worn at the Courts of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI; yet all these styles may occasionally be found 
in one dress. 

The new colors are too numerous and too delicate to 
describe; all the soft and faded shades of blue, pink, 
green, yellow, dull-reds, soft grays and browns are worn, 
but none of the full vivid tints of some years back. 

Designs on India silks, foulards, challis, and sateens, etc, 
are large and not very close together ; conventional flowers 
have given place to Japanese and other conventional designs, 

Scotch ginghams are of the loveliest combination of colors, 
and frequently in large stripes, domestic ginghams and 
calicoes usually of smaller patterns. 

Black lace is much used for dresses, and, in some respects, 
has replaced the once favorite black silk in a woman's 
wardrobe. It is suitable for young or middle-aged and 
for a very simple dress; or, if a more elaborate one is 
needed, it may be brightened up with jet or ribbons or 
flowers. 

Nawmsooks and other white goods are much liked for younger 
persons; they are usually made up with embroideries or 
some of the wonderful woven laces which now come so 
cheap. The bodices are usually full and round. 

White nun’s-veiling, camel’s-hair, etc., are made for older 
women, and are quiet yet dressy in appearance. 

Mantles are usually short at the back, come well over the 
arms, and have long ends in front; this is rather reserved 
for dressy occasions. , 

The long cloak and ulster are made of light material, and, 
with the short jacket, are the favorite for ordinary wear, 
traveling, etc. 

Bonnets are still worn small, close-fitting at the sides, 
and round at the corners, and many of them are without 
strings. They are more round over the forehead, not nearly 
so pointed as they were, and the trimming is spread more 
across the top, though some still cling to.the high loop in 
front. 

Straw, chips, and braids are popular, as well as bonnets 
made of gauze, lace, crépe, and tulle. Flowers, butterflies, 
§ buckles, and a variety of gilt, silver, and steel ornaments 
} trim these bonnets. 

; Hats are growing larger and lower in the crown. 

; Long black net veils will be found too warm for the summer 
$ weather, but gauze ones will be worn quite over the face 
$ 
; 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Dress, For a Girt or Ten 10 TWELVE YEARS, 
or Figvrep Cuina SILK OR Printep Batiste. Our model 
$ is in one of the new reds, the design printed in black. 
} Plain skirt, has a hem and three tucks. The round waist 
is plaited from shoulder to waist-line, both back and front. 
Plain coat-sleeves, with a full puff at the top. A plaited 
waistband fastens at the left side, under a rosette of the 
same. Hat of red straw, trimmed with standing loops 
of gros-grain ribbon to match, with some sprays of green 
leaves intermixed. 

Fie. 1.—Costume, For a Boy, or Biue Frannet. The 
band around the skirt is of white cassimere or cloth, and 
is feather-stitched on with dark-blue embroidery - silk. 
The yoke, collar, and cuffs are finished in the same way. 
The sash, of the white material, ties at the back. 

Fig. 111.—Dress, or BLUE PLAID WOOLEN OR GINGHAM. 
The skirt consists of three flounces, which are scalloped and 
embroidered with either wash-silks or linen-flosses in two 
shades of blue to match. The revers on the waist and the 
cuffs of the full sleeves are finished in the same manner. 
The full vest-front is made of plain material to match, 
Hat of straw, trimmed with the material and quills to 
> match. 
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CHILDREN'S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
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DRESS FOR COUNTRY. WALKING-DRESS. 





























TRAVELING-DRESS, WALKING-DRESS. 
































NEW STYLES OF BODICE. NEW-STYLE SLEEVE. 
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BONNET. CAP. HEADDRESS. 
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CORNER FOR LUNCH-CLOTH. SHOE IN CROCHET. 
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SOFA-BLANKET 


LAMBREQUIN FOR MANTEL. 




















FOND HEARTS MUST PART. 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 





GUSTAV LANGE. 
Andante tranquillo. 
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HATS AND BONNET. 














